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EDUCATION. Beyond all question 


SIX GREAT QUARTO VOLUMES. 


Brilliantly Tllustrated Weight about 35 Ibs, 


IS AN absolute necessity in every American home. - 
Possibly All its place, because none other covers so wide a range of information 
There 1s no other so late, so thoroughly reliable and up-to-date. 
are skillfully combined the essential features of five indispensable reference works, viz: 


Encyclopaedia of Universal Information, 


This wonderful work 1s new from cover to cover. 
time, by a corps of over 20@ trained editors and eminent specialists: 
An army of workers and unstinted cash made possible this gigantic pro- 
in which each line,from A to Z,1is | 
Within three months 10,000 sets were distributed From The Scientific American, Vor York: 


8250 ,000, 
duction—the only genera) encyclopedia ever made 
fresh and newsy as your morning paper. 
to Our Publite in accordance with our original and well-known methods. 
this distribution we are warranted in asserting that 
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Twentieth Century Dictionary, 


Library of History and Biography, 


Universal Gazetteer, 
New Atlas of the World. 


It has been adopted for use in hundreds of schools and colleges as the very latest paper bears to the quarterly magazine 
and most competent authority: endorsed by scores of educators of wide renown; 
commended by the whole newspaper press: and, of the thousands who already 
mpanionship of this newer-failing daily helper, nearly every 
» has written us a glowing tribute to its unlooked-for completeness and practical From The New York Tribune: 
educational value, Hundreds of orders have come 
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What Our Patrons Say. 


Dr. Henry G. HANCHETT, Brooklyn, N. if 
My expectations with regard to ™ Ameri can Edu- 

cator” have been largely exceeded, 6 My as its contents 

and its distinctly up-to-date character. 

GEORGE W. CoLeMAN, Harmsbug, Pa 

You have produced a master Piece. Compared with the 
“Century” article for article, 1 find that the **Educator” not 
nly equals but excels that excellent publication by giving 
broader and clearer treatment. 

H. C. ALners, Richmond, Va.:— 

very family in this Poke republic, and above all the 
mechanic and laborer. who is not at buy a high-priced 
encyclopedia, mught t taibe the opportunity to buy this great 
werk. It is better than you represent it to be. 
Dr. L. R. MARKLEY, New Whatcom, \ ish.:- 

would not seld my “Educator” for four times its cost. 
The illustrations are more numerous and of better quality 
than / é euttecied. 
E. T. MvueLvier, La Crosse, Wis. 

“The American Educator” excceds all my expectations, 
C. W. CHase, Putnam, Conn. 

“The American Mca r” far surpasses even the 
ideal | had formed in my mind. 1 would not take acent 
less than $35.00 for my set. unless 1 knew / could get another 
for less than that price. 


We Have 10,000 Similar Indorsements. 








Within these six volumes 


Asa result of 
The American Educator isthe up-to-date publication, presenting an ample resume 











If CLOTH style is selected, send first 
payment of $2.00, with name and full 
shipping directions. and the complete set 


HOW TO GET IT. 





t &24.00 gular price, $35 00). 
Balt Bussin 


hand=som ined curbs nd tirst 


of six large quarto volumes will be for- 
rhereafter send $2.00 a month for 11 months, making a total payment 


f bindingts desired (which we strongly recommend as more 
payment of $2.50, and thereafter 2.50 4 month for 11 
| f 30.00 (regular price All transportation charges to be paid 
I Hooks are guaranteed to be as represented, or money refunded if returned 


within ten day« r to any Commercial Agency and to any bank or newspaper in Philadelphia, 
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and upon easy monthly payments. 
positively limited to March 15, and deiay will mean disappointment. 
Book of sample pages will be sent on receipt of 6c. to prepay postage. 
But the time is short, and we advise an immediate order to make sure. 
Remember, we guarantee the books to be as represented. 


ADDRESS TO-DAY 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CC. 





RIGHT BRAINY Bo 


will develop into bright, brainy men, if provided with bright, brainy books, full of practical information, clearly stated. A thoroughly 
clopaedia is the CORNER-STONE of an effective educational library—not the prosy, profound, expensive sort, a burden to 
a to student—-but a CLEAR, CONCISE, COMPLETE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TO-DAY, treating all scientific sub- 
jects in the spirit of 1898, fully up to date, and within the reach of moderate purses. Such a work helps the boy through school and college ; 
transforms the mechanic into a foreman, inventor, expert; promotes the clerk to manager or proprietor—all by the power of HIGHER 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


No other work in print can 





FIVE EMINENT AUTHORITIES. 


From Prof. Edward Brooks, LL. D., Super- 
intendent of Public Lotretion, Philadelphia } 
| 
| 
| 


i have examined The American Educator with 
much interest, and desire to express my appreciation 
of the work. It is so comprehensive in its subjects, 
and so detailed in its treatment as to constitute a 
library in itself. It is a dictionary, a geography, a his- 
| tory, and a work on Science, all in one. [| know of no 

publication, which contains in +1x volumes so much 
| valuable information as The American Educa- 
\tor, Very truly yours, 


} Philadelphia, Dec. 22, 1897. EDWARD BROOKS. 


From Kev. Charles Wadsworth, Jr., D.D., 
Pastor of North Broad St, Presbyterian Church, Phila. : 
The American Educator is a literary triumph, 
and represents a successful combination of a bio- 
graphical, historical, scientific, geographical, lingu- 


It was produced in less than two years’ istic lexicon. Its information is accurate and very 
the cost exceeded 


concise. Its articles are distributed in such a way as 
to assist busy people in a busy world to tind out 
quickly the facts they seek. 


The American Educator is an entirely new and 


of the progress of science and the arts, and the facts 
that go to the making of history right up to the pres- 


Glorious Success Of the CeMtUry! vix‘r-rsmscrsierren 






tion to the ordinary encyclopedia that the daily news- 
It is bright 
and snappy. full of live topics of the present moment, 
brilliant and braimy from beginning to end. The illus- 
trations, numbering over 4.000, are uniformly good. 


too late for acceptance at 1897 intro- No one who has a desire to possess a really tirst- 
ductory prices; but we have now decided to offer all disappointed applicants, and all other | class and exceedingly modern work of reference can 
readers of SUCCESS, one more chance to secure the Educator at less than regular prices 
and learn how you may get this latest and 


afford to neglect this unusual opportunity to secure 
the very latest. It is a genuine literary wonder. 


ST NOW AT ONE-THIRD OFF, ON EASY TERMS! 


WHAT IT CONTAINS: 


The American Educator is complete in six great 
quarto volumes, aggregating nearly 4,000 triple-column 
pages, including inset plates. It contains about 

65,000 Encyclopaedic Articles. 
15,000 Biographical Sketches. 
75,000 Geographical References. 
10,000 Columns of Meaty Matter. 
4,000 Original Illustrative Engravings. 
500 Designs in Brilliant Colors. 
200 Superb Full-page Portraits. 
100 Colored Maps and Diagrams. 

Its editorial staff numbers more than two hundred of 
the most eminent American educators, scientists, in- 
ventors, explorers, and specialists. 

We unhesitatingly assert that THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR is the best edited, best mapped, best illus- 
trated, best arranged, and most practically useful gen- 
eral reference work ever published in any country or 
in any language. 


LIMITED SPECIAL OFFER—GOOD ONLY UNTIL MARCH (5. 


of The American Educator in cloth binding is $35.00 a set: 
Our | itroductory distribution terminated Dec. 31, and our vast corps of solicitors are about beginning a systematic canvass in 
With a view to further introducing and popularizing the Educator during the next few weeks. we now offer 
$45.00 editions at about one-third off regular price 


in the sumptuous Half-Russia Leather binding, $45.00 a set. 


This offer is 


234-236 So. 8th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Orison Swett Marden, Editor 


Being an 


“K"HE doctor rode ten miles to go home. 

| Arkansas road in February, it was muddy. The 
air was not cold but it was 
raw and chill, and the mud 
was in the sticky stage; it 
clung to his horse's fetlocks. 
Old put down her 
head and plodded on through 
the mire The doctor's shoul- 
gged over her neck; the 

rain, which 

had ceased, 
had wet 
shabby 


Calline 


ders sa 


his 





great-coat 
and dripped 
down over 
his mud-splashed boots. When he 
took out his handkerchief to brush the 
drops from his cheeks, he noticed the 
holes in the linen. ‘*Lord, how untidy 
I do look!” he grumbled. ‘I don't 
believe that Aunt Maggie ever mends 
anything; I know she doesn’t mend 
my stockings. I look just what I 
am, a shabby country doctor! Con- 
found it, how he ground it into me!” 

Old Calline stumbled; he pulled 
her head up, sharply. 

‘‘It's not your fault, old girl, that 
I missed marrying the only woman I 
ever loved, and settled down in the 
swamps,and now,when my old class- 
mate comes to see me, I am cut up 


OCTAVE THANET 


because I see how he has succeeded 
and I have failed. I suppose I am 
so busy usally, I don’t see things. 
Oh, Lord! I'm the the 


class! 


failure of 


His laugh rang out, jarring the 
air, not at all the loud, genial laugh 
vhich many a patient had found 
etter than medicine. Old Calline 
pricked up her ears and struggled 
nto a heavy trot, as if struck. 
He patted her with a soothing 
The doctor's 
about animals was a common jest in 
the country. 


word. ‘softness " 
The old mare, feeling 
all was well and that her easy-going 
master had not gone crazy, relaxed 
into her customary jog; and Jeffer- 
son Fair's thoughts returned to the 
channel that they had worn since his 
meeting with Dr. Phil Martin. Mar- 
tin was in Fair's class, a man rather 
below than above the middle, 
dogged, pleasant-mannered, with a 
certain nerve and quickness of vision, 
but in no wise a man to mark for 
success; yet Martin was a great city 
physician, earning thousands a year, 
while he took cows and pigs for a 
long doctor’s bill, and lived in a 
cabin with an old negro woman to 
care for him, and gave away half his meager income 
every year. 

There was in the city man’s clothes, in his neat- 
clipped, assured enunciation, in his air of one accus- 
tomed to deference, in his very courtesy of manner and 
word, that which spoke of the man who knew he had 
succeeded and which subtly galled the soul of the man 
who knew that he had failed. 

Martin and he had been classmates together; they 
had been house surgeons on the staff of the same 





famous hospital, never intimate, always thrown a great 


apy’ OCTAVE THANET 
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NIT tes a = we-> 9, 
(brought to Jeff by a friend who overheard it), was 
disconcerting: he growled; Hum! Yes, he may be 


deal in each other's way. Twice,—certainly twice, 
maybe more times than that,—it had befallen them to 
have to tackle one of those medical puzzles that have 
a poignant interest, because the success or failure in 
their solving means hfe or death. And both times, 
all the times, Phil was wrong and he was right. 
Once Phil had had his way and the poor fellow had 
died. The autopsy showed that he, Jeff, could have 
saved him, just that. It was a dreadful mortifica- 





“ DON’T TALK ABOUT DISCOVERIES,” SAID JEFF, IN A TREMOR 


tion to Phil; it was something different but quite as 
keen in its pain to Jeff; he had actually burst into 
tears after a night of frantic effort to save the man, 
he having gone into the house-staff parlor for a 
moment and hearing of the man’s death there. ‘ Oh 
God! I could have saved him,” he had muttered— 
fortunately so low that nobody heard him. The 
young doctors stared at him. One of them toid the 
story with a chuckle over Jeff's softness, to the super- 
intendent of the hospital. The superintendent's reply 


soft, but he has the making of the best doctor in the 
batch of you!” 

And this what he had 
country doctor, who lived on 


was Arkansas 


eked out 


made—an 
his farm and 
his professional earnings by selling stock. 
“And, took the medical journals and 
bought all the new instruments, and wore my old 


because I 


overcoat to get books, and wrote articles on hemorrha- 
gic fever and pneumonia, I reckoned 
I was in touch with the world. I'm 
not in it!" Jeff said the words sav- 
agely, aloud. There was no one to 
hear. Old Calline paid no attention ; 
she was used to hear the doctor dis- 
cuss his cases. He would argue out 
a diagnosis to old Calline's unmoving 
ears; and sometimes reward his own 
success with an extra dose of oats. 
when he reached his house. The 
doctor and Col. Barnes were the only 
men in the country side who gave 
the useless luxury of oats to their 


beasts. Col. Barnes was the mag- 
nate of the county, a great man 
every way; he had thousands of 


acres; he had gins and stores and 
the cattle on a hundred hills; he 
actually made money; his house was 
the marvel of the region; he was the 
most daring hunter, the best shot and 
the most liberal supporter of religion ; 
and he had had the good hap to kill 
aman who was trying to set fire to 
one of his gins. What needed a man 
more in the South? He had a right 
to feed oats. 

The Colonel and the Doctor were 
great chums. Once a week, rain o1 
shine, the Colonel, the Doctor, Miss 
Lettie Barnes and the Colonel's 
wife, played whist; and then the 
Colonel mixed one of his famous 
drinks, and he and the Doctor wouid 
sit until late over the winter fire or 
out under the summer stars, talk- 
ing. The Doctor always played with 
Mrs. Barnes, who was the most do- 
cile of pupils and invariably played 
according to rule. Hers was what 
is called a safe game. Not only the 
Doctor, her partner, could read her 


hand, but Miss Letty and the 
Colonel. Miss Letty, on the con- 
trary, would have delighted the 


great Desbarolles with her brilliant 
ventures and her subtle schemes 
and traps. The Colonel played a 
straightforward, rather daring but 
never reckless game; and the dupli- 
cate whist records showed an almost 
unbroken record of victories for the 
brother and sister. Yet the Doctor 
was a good player, a fine player. It 
was his secret, never-avowed, ambition to play whist 
sometime with Miss Letty. Miss Letty was noi 
young; indeed, she was distinctly old, being ten years 
the senior of the Colonel, who owned to fifty-four and 
fourteen years longer at the game of life than the 
Doctor. She was a pretty, plump, cheerful little old 
gentlewoman, who didn't look a day older than &ftty 
and wore dainty black dresses and a widow's cap. 
The widow's cap and a little diamond ring were the 
only outward signs of Miss Letty's romance. For ten 
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rough, reckon: 
I mut emotion. 
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Ex t Memphis docto Going 
i tew 
be a sufficient com- 
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H xpect,”’ he continued, pres- 
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It Phil was on it. Jeff knew 
flesh that he had put 

But he was obliged 

Dr. Martin recognized 

tered a cordial smile 


() I uunted on in coming to 
getting a glimpse of you, 

*ke, Phil Martin's old, 

You re coming out with 


tammered. He felt the 
art in a hot gush of mortifi- 
cheek. Oh, this was a 
ho had saved all their 


H tily to their common friends, 
> university, later at the 


SUCCESS 


hospital. Martin was cordial,—offensively cordial, it 
appeared to the doctor, whose nerves felt raw. He 
kept harking back tothe doctor's own history; and 
Jett switched him off almost roughly :—‘‘I've staid in 
the swamp and wrestled with chills and fever and 
pneumonia. I'm death on pneumonia, you know; I've 
plenty of chances to get at it. 

Martin's eyes gravely roamed over the desolate plain, 
the cypress brake where pools of black water gleamed 
among the distorted cypress knees and the slim, 
straight cypress trunks, the half a dozen weather- 
beaten low-browed houses, the trig carriage of the 
Barnes, and the sleek horses—a queer contrast to the 
surroundings; last of all, to the doctor's old Calline, 
patiently waiting, untied, for her master. A flicker 
of some keener feeling lit his shrewd, grey eyes. 

‘‘You were born hereabouts, were n't you, Jeff?’ he 
said, in a gentle tone. 

‘‘He pities me, confound him!’ 
doctor. 

‘‘My father had a plantation ten miles down the 
river,’ he answered, shortly. 

‘‘Must be a very pretty country in summer,” Martin 
observed suavely; and again Jeff resented his evi- 
dent desire to be civil. It was really a relief to have 
old Nels hail them —,nothing would have induced 
him to leave his seat and announce the Barnes’ car- 
riage properly:—‘'I isn’t to wait on de mail, doctor; 
I'se ready fo to go now. Cunnel, he cud’nt come; 
he’s down Newport way; and Mist’ Ar'tur he’s sick, 
an’ ole Miss’ she done cotched cole, and Miss Letty 


thought the country 


E- 





IT WAS THE TRAIN, 
AND PHIL WAS ON IT 


she nevvuh does go out dis kind o' fallin wedder, so I’se 
yere. You, Jim Parker, tote de Memphis gen’leman’s 
bag yere. Doctor, kin you show dat ‘ar Mempiris man 
de kerridge ?” 

Jeff helped the doctor into the carriage; he bade 
him good-bye. There was talk of seeing each other 
soon again, but no mention of the patient, no medical 
inquiries. Plainly, the new doctor recognized that he 
was the only responsible party in the case; there 
wasn't even a fiction of a consultation. So the car- 
riage drove away, and Jetf climbed up on old Calline 
and took his own pace home. 

His reflections did not brighten as he went along. 
When a man is young, he has the possibility of better 
things always at his elbow; and in himself 1s an illim- 
itable vista of hope. There is no telling what he may 
not do. His dreams betoken his power, he fancies; 
and he picks himself up after every fall from fate, 
convinced that he knows a new trick that will fling 
the jade at the next tussle. But after fifty, a man of 
sense has lost, among other illusions, the illusion of 
his own capacity. He has discovered his own limita- 
tions, and there is no drearier discovery. 

Then it is that aman will have moments when some 
lightning-flash shows him, instead of the lantern vision 
of everyday details which suffices us for the most 
part, the gaunt, dark panorama of life as a whole. 
It is then that the heart is wrung with the sense of its 
impotence to save; and the mind recoils in unendura- 
ble humiliation over its mistakes, its pitiful successes, 
its inexcusable failures. 

“I'm the failure of the class,” groaned Jeff, as he 
alighted at his own door. He had to call several 
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times before Uncle Tobe, Maggie's husband, could 
summon resolution to tear himself from the kitchen 
stove and shuffle out in the yard. The doctor did not 
reprove him, he walked stiffly up the steps, stumbling 
on the last step, which was ‘broken. In fact, it had 
been broken for a month. Half a dozen times had 
the doctor spoken to Tobe; but the days that he spoke. 
Tobe had had a misery in his back, and the days that 
Tobe did not have the misery, the doctor hadn't 
spoken. He shut his teeth and went, himself, for the 
hatchet and nails. Aunt Maggie's s having ‘‘someway 
mislaid” the hatchet and forgotten to get more nails, 
so that the latter must be withdrawn from an old 
packing case, rather delayed the amateur carpenter; 
but he had almost finished the job before Uncle Tobe 
sauntered up to him, under the impetus of his wife's 
voluble and eloquent reproaches. . 

‘Well, de land! I bin layin’ off to do dat ‘ar dis 
ve'y day,” he remarked placidly. 

The doctor's lips took a fresh compression, but not a 
word did he answer. He was slowly making up his 
mind to send Tobe and Maggie, too, about their busi- 
ness. 

‘Bes’ lemme put my black han’ ter it, sah,” said 
Tobe, more humbly. 

The doctor sawed at his board in silence. 

‘I'se printedly sorry ye stumbled, Marse Jeff,” 
ventured Tobe. 

He never called the doctor to whom he had belonged 
in the old days, by that name of slavery, except when 

he greatly wished to propitiate him. Jeff glanced up; 
he saw the old, bent back, the wistful, shrunken 
face; he remembered how the old man once had 
tramped twenty miles, in the December mire, 
to get him an express package of books that he 
wanted. He laughed. ‘* Uncle Tobe, I reckon 
we're all trifling, together,” he said as he handed 
over the hatchet to the outstretched hand. 
‘Now, Aunt Maggie, how about my supper? | 
haven't had a bite of dinner, you know.” 

‘Didn't widder Little guv ye nary bite! 
cried Aunt Maggie. ‘Aint dat ar jess like ‘er! 

‘‘She hadn't no time to be colhing for me 
with that sick boy. She wanted to fast enough, 
but I told her I'd ride on to Barnes's and get a 
snack. Then—I changed my mind and didn't 
yo 

‘Well, honey, I'se got de coffee on fo 
you'uns, so ye kin go off kinder warmed up 
like; but I bin ‘lowin’ you'd be gwine off to de 
Barnes's, case Miss Letty done sent you dis 
note; and dat Jim he said it bin axin’ of ye up 
dar fo’ de ebenin’, an’ so I aint got no great 
supper ready—yere’s de note.” 

The doctor's fingers shook a little as he 
opened the paper. ‘‘ It’s confoundedly chilly,’ 
he muttered. Then he read: 

‘Dear Docror:—Arthur was going to fetch 
this to you and tell you something at the same 
time, but he caught a cold and I've begged 
him to stay in to-day. I reckon you better 
come over to look at him as a physician, as 
well as a friend. He has no fever, and I have 
succeeded in persuading him to wear a con- 
tinuous mustard plaster to-day. Please come 
as soon as you get this. After you have looked 
at Arthur, perhaps you will do us a kindness. 
Perhaps you will go to the station for a gen- 
tleman whom we expect. It is this, Arthur wanted 
to tell you. You know I hinted that he was interested 
deeply in a Northern young lady whom he met while 
at Yale College. Being his confidant, I couldn't do 
more than hint. I know, my dear friend, that you 
will be rejoiced to know that our boy's romance has 
prospered. He brings tidings that she has accepted 
him; and it is his future father-in-law who is to come 
to pay us a visit on the Memphis train. I shall not tell 
you his name now, but save that for a pleasant sur- 
prise. Please come as soon as possible, and arrange 
to come back to supper and spend the night. We may 
have some whist! 

‘Very sincerely your attached old friend, 
, *Leriv1A MAINWARING BARNES.” 

The doctor whirled on his heel; his face was the 
face of a young man; his eyes were shining. Old 
Maggie exclaimed at the look of him, and he laughed. 

‘‘I've a very dear old friend, that I knew in the 
university, to see at the Barnes's,” he called. ‘Old 
Calline must get out again, but it’s only two miles. 
What the devil did Nels mean by saying Arthur 
Barnes had the hemorrhagic fever?” 

‘Dunno, sah,” grinned ‘Tobe—both the black faces 
were shining with that instant response to the white 
master’s mood, which is one of the amiable heritages 
from slavery and makes amends for much with us 
who know the negro,—‘‘ dunno, cept Nels, he always 
does ‘low ev’yboddy dats sick, done got de hemor- 
rhagic fever, it bin a sorter way o’ his'n.” 

The doctor rode along far more briskly than he had 
ridden before that afternoon, He had made his best 
toilet, he sat erect in the saddle. At least, his ola 
friends had not meant to wound him; worldly success 
or failure were of lesser account to that unworldly 
soul. ‘After all, I did cure the folks,” he consoled 
himself, ‘‘and that’s something.” 

Yet a sense of his failure hid in a corner of his con- 
sciousness and lent a touch of embarrassment to his 
greeting when he met Martin again. He had seen 

Arthur, who had nothing worse than a bronchial cold, 
already on the mend, and who was disposed to apolo- 
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gize for not having braved the rain. Aunt Letty 
sneaked Nels off before I knew it,”” he laughed. 

‘“‘Your aunt is always right,” said Jeff; and he 
passed on into the other room and Martin’s presence. 
They were alone for a minute. Martin wrung his 
he and. 

‘I'll maybe not get the chance to say it, Jeff,” he 
ont hurriedly—was there an unexpected warmth in 
his tone? ‘*L ook here, old fellow, what have you 
bee *n doing, here?” 

‘Nothing, much, just vegetating along and trying 
to kill as few of my confiding patients as possible,” 
Jeff stammered ; he felt his sense of failure returning 
to him. 

‘] should say so,” said Martin; ‘‘ I've been hearing 
of you from the ladies and Arthur and other people. 
I know how you cleared the old plantation and then 
made it over to your mother and sisters. I know how 
you are responsible for not even the babies getting a 
chance to die hereabouts, and how you will get up in 
the night and ride ten miles for ) woman 
who can’t give you even a pig” 

‘*Strange to say, folks who haven 


an old negr 


t even a pig want 


to go on living,” interrupted Jeff, feebly jocular, and 
not knowing how to take Martin, who seemed almost 
excited. 

‘Confound it, while the rest of us have been trying 


to make money, you have been a missionary without 
expecting to save your soul by it! I know who is 
responsible for that little town over there actually 


having a sewage system. I know who sends the wine 


and the nourishment that he prescribes to his 
patients. There was an old man on the train who 
couldn't talk of you and keep his voice straight; he 


said you had saved his wife and made his daughter's 
last days easy. And all this while, in this desolate 
place where you hardly have a soul to throw a pro- 
fessional word to, you have kept at your studies and 
observations. You know He named a great 
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Pilgrim Pictures -.- 


Plymouth Reck ard its Pistorical Associations 
Memories of the Exiles 


Assy Morton D1raz 

Next to the fugitives whom Moses 'ed out of E 
load of outcasts who landed at Plymouth are de 
the future of the wor!d.—LoweELL. 

The sailing of the \Wayflower was properly the beginning of 
America. ‘lhere were straggling settlers there before,—some ma- 
terial as of a body.—but the soul of it was this. Hah! These men 
I think, had a work.—CARLYLE. 


MIND-PICTURE of 





ppt. the little ship- 
stined to influence 


Plymouth must show, 


among wharves and ancient shore-buildings, 
arock, not large, 


—iron-railed,and protected by 
a stone cano- 
py—the veri- 
table landing 
place. A little 
wav off a 
goodly stream 
escaped from 
much serving, 
flows under a 
bridge to meet 
the tide. On 
either side of 
the rock, a 
short street 
leads up to Main street, the business centre of the town, 
and beyond this the ascent continues a little farther to 
the old Burial Hill. The whole comprises only asmall 
section, but every inch is hallowed ground, long time 
trod daily by pilgrim feet. ‘The street which, ir 
leading up, keeps to the bank of the stream, was 
marked out by the first-built huts of the Mayflower 
company and the site of their ‘‘common house” is 





PLYMOUTH ROCK AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY 





German doctor—‘‘ Well, he is over here; I saw him, shown there every year to thousands of modern 
last week; he was keen to know about you. Your _ pilgrims. 
articles on hemorrhagic fever and your discoveries Irom the rock, as a centre, the coast-line on the left 
about the pneumonia takes a broad, circular 
germ, he says are won- sweep, miles in extent, 
derful, wonderful.” - TT i ending opposite the 
‘Don't talk about F : ke’ town in a rocky pro- 
discoveries,” begged , , i montory, called ‘*The 
Jeff, in a tremor, red ; a ee Gurnet,”’ some four or 
and hot and ready to ya =. 5 : five miles across, in 
perspire with his em- A eae a; direct line, converted 


barrassment, ‘‘it is 
only a a guess at 
the truth; the toxine 
has worked well; but 
it is only a surmise, a 
mere surmise, not yet 
ascertained. When I 
think of Koch—don't 
for God's sake talk of 
discoveries, only my 
experiments.” 

‘I tell you they are 
big! You can 
call them what you please. And you 
swamp, and going on, never discouraged ! 
what I wanted to do; but I married, I had 
i took up with hysterical women and pampered 

their megrims and made the money and missed- 
never mind! Atleast, I know a man of genius, a real 
man of science when I him Jeff, you're the 
success of the class! : 

Jeff gasped ; and, as he caught at the nearest excuse 
for composure, Miss Letty came in. 

‘We are to have whist after supper,” said she, 
smiling, ‘‘and Dr. Martin has asked sister Elly. I 
fear you will have to put up with me, Dr. Fair.” 

And it may be added here, that in spite of Dr. 
Martin's club game, Miss Letty justified all the 
doctor's hopes, and he played the game of his life 
When he said his prayers that night he quite simply 
thanked the Lord for his evening’s happiness. Then, 
he hesitated. ‘‘I suppose I've the right to thank him 
that I'm not the failure of the class,"” he murmured; 
and he prayed for a blessing on the German who 
surely would never have recognized his own name, 
and then for one on Martin; and for forgiveness for 
himself who had done him grievous injustice. 

In the other room, Martin was talking to 
ibout him. 

‘He's a 
i child! 


big 
stranded in the 

That was 
my family, 


see 


Arthur 


man of genius,” he cried—‘t no—he's 


Jae 
A COLOR-BE 


During the War the color-bearer of 
lllinois regiment was Thomas I. Higginson, 
bal, Mo. In the assault on Vicksburg, May 22, 1863, the 
Ninety-ninth regiment ordered to charge without 
looking back. It was confronted by the Second Texas 
regiment, and sent back in confusion. But Higginson ht- 
erally obeyed orders. He did not look back, but bounded 
forward, his colors held high and bravely flying. When 
le was within forty yards of the enemy, so great was their 
admiration for his bravery that word was passed along the 
ine that he was not to be shot, and all firing ceased. 
When at length Higginson realized his predicament, he 
turned to retreat, but was ordered inside the Contederate 
breastworks. He was held by the enemy for several days, 
and treated more like a guest than a prisoner. A short 
time ago the Secretary of War granted him a meda) on the 
affidavit of several of the soldiers of the Texan regiment. 


ARER’'S MEDAL 


the Ninety-ninth 


now of Han- 


was 





GURNET LIGHT, PLYMOUTH HARBOR 


by its twin lights from 
a peril to a most wel- 
come guide. Near by 
is Clark's Island, but 
for which, in one night 
of dire disaster, the 
whole pilgrim enter- 
prise would probably 
have come to naught. 

On the right of the 
rock this circular 
coast-line, smaller in 
extent, ends ina 
wooded bluff, known as Manomet Point. But the 
large space between this and the Gurnet is not open 
to the sea, for on very clear nights can be discerned 
the Provincetown Light at the end of Cape Cod, 
twenty miles from the Gurnet, where the Mayflower 
first made land. 

‘But this spot was not Plymouth then,’ 
a stranger on the top of Burial Hill, as he glanced 
across the sparkling waters. ‘* And why did they 
come just here, and decide to abide here? And how 
is it known that they stepped on that particular rock, 
or any rock? And do you suppose they had any ;dea 
of all that was to come from their own coming?”’ 

These often-asked questions find ready replies. 
To the last it might be answered that the Pil- 
grims had as little idea of this as had King James 
that the outcasts driven from his kingdom were 
the beginnings of a future country, grand beyond 
the conceptions of those times, and able to cope 
with even England herself. He was striving to 
accomplish the impossible; to change belief by 
soldiery ; to uproot convictions by fines, seizure of 
goods, dispersing meetings, breaking up families, 
to confine thought within stone walls. 

‘I will,” declared this poor, foolish King, 

‘have one doctrine, one discipline, one religion. 
I shall make them conform or I will harry them 
out of the kingdom.” 

These long-borne persecutions sent their vic- 
tims in exile to Holland. The record of their 
eleven years’ sojourn was unstained by one objec- 
tionable act, and their nobility of character and 
blameless lives won them high place in the 
regards of the kindly Dutch people. Yet all the more 
did they fear a final merging with these people, and 
consequent loss of nationality. It was in order to con- 
tinue English subjects, loyal to England and her 
King, and at the same time hold by their convictions, 
that they resolved to cross the Atlantic and make a 
home in an unexplored wilderness, 

A picture of the embarkation at the seaport of 
Delft Haven would show a procession of these sad- 
faced, sorrow-weighted English exiles moving silently 
through the busy streets, the strictly enjoined simple 
attire of the wemen in marked contrast with the cos- 
tumes of the natives; the men resolute in bearing, and 
all inspired with the courage of a noble purpose. 


remarked 
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The magnitude of the occasion, its solemn and 
perilous issues, the irrepressible grief of friends and 
kindred parting to meet no more on earth, are said to 


have deeply moved the bystanders. As is well 
known, this going forth was only to England, where 
they were to re-embark for the longer voyage. Not 
the whole church, then numbering three hundred, 


could be taken: the larger part were left to follow 
later, among them the well-beloved pastor, John Rob- 
inson, whose oft-quoted ‘‘ Farewell Discourse” shows 
aspirit of progress and freedom of inquiry rare in those 
times—and in these. 

‘Brethren, we are now quickly to part from one 
another, and whether I may live to see your 
earth any more the God of Heaven only knows 
whether the Lord hath appointed that or not, 
you, before God and his blessed angels, that you 
follow me no farther than you have me follow 
the Lord Jesus Christ If God reveal anything to you 


faces on 
but 

harve 
I charge 


seen 


by any other instrument, be as ready to receive it as 
ever you were to receive any truth by my ministry, 
for I am verily persuaded—I am very confident that 
the Lord has more truth yet to break forth from his 
Holy Word. For my part, I cannot sufficiently bewail 
the condition of the reformed churches who 

will go no further than the instruments of their refor- 
mation. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go 
beyond what Luther saw; whatever part of his will 
our good God has revealed to Calvin, they will die 
rather than receive it. And the Calvinists, you see, 
stick fast where they were left by that great man of 
God, who yet saw not all things. This is a misery 
much to be lamented, for though they were burning 
and shining lights in their day, yet they penetrated 
not into the whole counsel of God The text was 
from Ezra, 8: 21; ‘‘I proclaimed Fast there at the 
river Ahawa, that we might afflict ourselves before 


God and seek of him a right 
ones and for our substance.’ 

The account says that, as they went on 
Robinson fell on his knees, and, in a most ardent 
and affectionate manner, committed them to their 
Divine Protector. Their agony was so great that the 
spectators at the wharf had to turn away their faces 
and could not restrain their tears 

Robinson had a university and college education in 
England, and took orders there in the established 


way for us and our little 


board, 


church. He was askilled speaker and writer, and well 
versed in the classics. His expectations were of a 
happy reunion with his dear people at Plymouth 


Colony, but through the change called death he joined 
‘the choir of the Invisible.""” This brought grievous 
disappointment to the colonists, as they had greatly 
depended on his companionship and ministrations. 
Though an *Independent in religion, he had so gained 
the love and respect of the native citizens that his 
funeral was largely attended by prominent officials in 
church and college 

It is an oft-told tale, how these ‘‘pilgrims and 
wanderers” set sail in the Mayflower and Speedwell 
from Southampton in England, put in at Dartmouth 
for reason of leakage of the Speedwell (how falsely 
named !), set sail again, put in at English Plymouth 
for her further repairs, and, having thus lost a month, 
sailed thence on the 6th of September, O. S. 1620, 
with as many as could be taken into the Mayflower 
hundred and one. let anyone who can do so 
form a mind-picture of this ancient ship, so preciously 
and compactly freighted, and of the one hundred and 
one, courageously trusting themselves to the fateful 
possibilities of an uncertain voyage on almost untried 
seas, and a final landing on unknown shores. 

“From frowning Albion's seat 
See the famed band retreat, 
On ocean tossed. 


one 





PILGRIM EXILES 


Blue, tumbling billows roar, 
By keel scarce ploughed before, 
And bear them to this shore, 


Fettered with frost.” Joun Davis. 


The notes of the long and stormy passage run in 
this wise: ‘‘Good weather at the beginning, then very 
bad. A main beam sprung amidships, causing immi- 
nent danger. When all hopes were lost, it was re- 


*The /ndepfendents or Separatists believed in separating from 
the established church and torming a new organization. The 
Puritans behheved in introducing into the church a purer religion, 
one more spiritual, more free trom ceremonials. The Pilgrims 
were /ndependents, tie Massachusetts Bay settlers were Puritans, 
Say the authoritics. 
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The Second “Boy” Comptroller 


HA Young Student of finance Called to [Important 
Public Service 
MERE boy! one of Cleveland’s blunders! A 
stripling to hold the country’s finances in his 
hand; folly of almost criminal type! A pity to 
tempt a young man into so perilous a position! 

This was the general 
feeling, when, 1n 1893, 
James Herron Eckles, 
thirty-five years old, 
undertook, with its 








CHAS. GATES DAWES 


every plank drag- 
ged downward by 
the mighty under- 
tow of business de- 
pression, to steer 
our banking sys- 
tem through one 
of the worst storms 
which had ever assailed it. But when, on the first of 
January, 1897, Mr. Charles Gates Dawes, only thirty- 
two years of age, succeeded Mr. Eckles as Comptroller 
ot the Currency, there seems to be no outcry or alarm. 
For four years, a comparative youth has served in this 
capacity more acceptably than had any other man of 
any age for years. The nation waits hopefully and 
confidently for the second ‘* boy’ Comptroller. 

Mr. Dawes is the son of Gen. R. R. Dawes, who is a 
member of the famous Iron Brigade, and who served 
with McKinley in Congress. Gen. Dawes and Major 
Mckinley were also in the same army during the war, 
and have ever since been warm friends. Last summer, 
at the reunion of the ‘‘ Iron Brigade,”’ at Devil’s Lake 
in North Dakota, Gen. Dawes, disabled by an acci- 

dent, was not able to respond to the toast in 

his honor, and his son was called upon in his 

, stead. The unaffected eloquence of Mr. Dawes, 

4 in referring to his father, moved the audience 
= almost to the point of tears, an example of the 
5 enthusiasm 


JAMES HERRON ECKELS 


which Mr. Dawes can arouse as a 


x speaker. 


Mr. Dawes, though his preference and instincts 
all turned to business, was educated for a lawyer. 
At nineteen, he was graduated, with honors, from 
Marietta College. During his vacations in col- 
lege and law school, and for a little while after 
his graduation, he secured the experience of 
acivil engineer by working with construction 
parties in building railroads, and finally became 
chief engineer of a road now constituting a portion 
of the Toledo and Ohio Central Railroad. 

In 1887, he opened a law office in Lincoln, 
Neb. Here, he frequently met William Jennings 
Bryan, between whom and himself there exists, 


LARK . HE PILGRIMS SPENT THE FIRST SABBATH i, spite of their radically different political views, 
a close friendship. Finding a law practice hard 
I nd with woods and sands, sea- to build up, and having more heart for other things, 
above, and of the women Mr. Dawes engaged, with capital advanced by his 

uard’’—as we are told,—to take ; 
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father and uncle, in several of the business enterprises 
of Lincoln, including a national bank, of which he 
was made a director; and, finding these much more 
profitable than the law, he practically abandoned the 
latter profession. 

Mr. Dawes has been a student of important public 
questions, especially those of finance. In 1894, he 
published a book entitled ‘‘The Banking System of 
the United States.” His method of dealing with the 
Evanston Gas Company gave him a large profit and 
the presidency of the reorganized company, which he 
still holds; and it attracted the admiring attention of 
Chicago capitalists. One of these, a well-known 
millionaire banker, has since advanced large sums of 
money to enable Mr. Dawes to engage in similar 
operations in Akron, O., La Crosse, Wis., and other 
cities, as a result of which Mr. Dawes is understood to 
have accumulated a considerable fortune. 

Mr. Dawes played an important part in carrying out 
the McKinley programme at the St. Louis Convention, 
where he was made the Illinois member of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Major McKinley early expressed a desire to 
have Mr. Dawes a member of his administration, and, 
in view of his tastes and abilities, offered him the 
most important business office in the government. 

In 1889, Mr. Dawes was married to Miss Cora D. 
Blymer of Cincinnati. His two children are seven 
and five years ot age. Though sought by society, 
Mr. Dawes is happiest at home. He is a handsome 
man, of fine figure, frank face, and clear eyes. His 
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manner is extremely agreeable. He is very alert, 
dispatching business quickly and easily, and, as a con- 
versationalist, is most interesting. 


ota 
AH oman to Run for Congress 


The first woman in America who ever tried to vote 
was Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, who began her struggle for 
equal rights twenty-seven years ago. Mrs. Ricker has 
been admitted to practice in the United States Supreme 
Court, and in the United States District courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. She is a member of the New Hampshire 
bar, and 1s a United States Commissioner and Examiner 
in Chancery. She is to run for Congress 1n the first New 
Hampshire District, to succeed Congressman Sulloway. 
‘| have always said that I expect some day to go to Con- 
gress,’ said Mrs. Ricker, ‘‘and I feel that the times now 
favor my making a direct effort to that end. Why should 
not women go to Congress? There is no valid reason why 
they should not. Mark you, the time is not a great way 
off, when it will not be possible for men to prevent their 
going as representatives of the people. Now, isn't it a 
perfectly logical consequence that women should also go 
to Congress? There is not a line in the National Constitu- 
tion withholding from them that right. All that 1s needed 1s 
for the people to recognize the right, and to give to women 
possessing qualifications for so responsible an office an 
equal chance with the men. I have been poking into the 
political wilderness these forty years and am yet to come 
in sight of the promised land. 

‘I have been asked several times,” says Mrs. Ricker, 
writing to Success, *‘what 1 thought of civil service. ‘If 
any provide not for his own, and specially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.’ Those are my sentiments. Timothy must have 
had civil service in his mind when he said what he did. 
And tariffs existed more than eighteen hundred years ago 
in the days of the Cesars. If I go to Congress, I shall do 
all in my power to stop the jealous feeling among poli- 
ticians. What we need is more unselfishness. Our work- 
ing people must be protected from the cheap labor of 
Europe and the East. Our bank officials must be honest, 
and our banks should be made a safe place for women 
and children to put their money. Dishonest casniers and 
negligent directors should be punished. If that could be 
done, the question of bimetalism will settle itself.” 

Mrs. Ricker is an example of what women may accom- 
plish by determination and persistence. In very young 
womanhood, she exhibited strong signs of a legal mind; 
but women lawyers were then undreamed of. She chose 
teaching as the best intellectual occupation open to her 
sex. She was early married to a good man, and laugh- 
ingly declares that ‘any wife couid have the same indepen- 
dence which she enjoyed if she followed her rules—sit, 
stand, and walk correctly, and speak with clearness and 
according to the rules of grammar.” ‘How can a woman 
maintain her dignity if she is careless in such matters?” 
asks Mrs. Ricker. ‘‘l took lessons of an officer in the Ger- 
man army in the matter of the carriage of the body, and 
the rules he laid down for me were these: Chest up, heels 
together, and knees straight, and the woman who observes 
these simple rules must walk well,”’ she adds pleasantly. 





MRS. MARILLA M. RICKER 
WHO WILL RUN FOR CONGRESS IN A NEW HAMPSHIRE DISTRICT 


Twenty-six years ago Mr. Ricker died and left his wife 
with means sufficient to allow her to follow the legal bent 
of her mind. She went to Washington, entered a lawyer's 
office, studied seriously, and was admitted to the United 
States District Court. She was the only woman in a class 
of nineteen who applied for admission to the bar. 


te 
TWO POTENTIAL MAYORS 


The Lord Mayor ot London presides over only a 
very small section in about the centre of . London, 
embracing principally the financial part, with only 
238,000 inhabitants, yet he is surrounded by a pomp 
and state, equal to the potentates of some countries. 
Mayor Van Wyck, although he presides over 3,737,798 sub- 
jects, sits at his plain roll-top desk, with no uniformed 
attendant save a policeman. There are virtually 50,000 
employees under him and he controls a salary patronage 
of nearly $75,000,000 and nearly $30,000,000 will be expended 
under him during his four years of office. 


jee : 
Agents WANTED for SUCCESS in every city, town 


and village. Attractive terms. Apply to The Success 
Co., Nu. 3 Cooper Union, N, Y. City. 
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T is character that is suc- 





cess, not the gaining of 
power, wealth,or social pop- 
ularity. Wealth vanishes, 
faine perishes, but that 
which is true lives eternal. 

This truth is brought into 


clear oon in several epi- 
life of Lafay- 
ette. Linc oln declared that 
his faith was that ‘right is 
might." Lafayette held to 
the same view, and it was 
his pride to have his name 
associated with the regiment of French mountain heroes 
f Auvergne sans tache—Auvergne without a stain). 

That was a thrilling episode in the young general's 
life. He was only about twenty years of age, when 
the cabal, or Board of War, under the infiuence of Gen. 
Gates, offered him the command of the Army of the 
North to be sent for the conquest of Canada. It was 
hoped, by those wishing to elevate Gates to the su- 
preme command of the army, 
to make the young general 
disloyal to Washington. 

The young French general 
had sacrificed money and 
fame for the American cause. 
How would he meet flattery? 
He was to be invited to a ban- 
quet and his principles tried. 

He had been to banquets 
before where his loyalty to 
liberty had been tested. 
Young as he was, on such oc- 
casions he had put character 
above the allurements of 
wealth ond fame. 

One night, when he was a 
mere boy officer, he had been 
summoned to a banquet at 
Metz. The English duke was 
to be there, the brother of the 
king, and was to bring 
great tidings that had 
come from America. The 
news that filled the ban- 
quet hall of the fortress 
that night was—‘t Wash- 
ington is in full retreat 
Jerseys, and the 
cause of the Americans is 
lost The announcement 
filled the hall with mirth. 

‘Washington,’’—the name 
was new to him,—he only 
that that name stood 
for the cause of American liberty. He 
ould not have dreamed that that name 

suld one day be coupled with his own 

His heart was in that cause. The mirth 
was a mockery to him at this hour. He 
went out with a high resolution in his soul, 
and there, under the moon and stars, he re- 
solved to consecrate his sword, and all that 
he had, to the cause of American liberty. A 
kit nd of vision seemed to come to him. 

‘When I first saw the face of America, 
I at her,” he afterwards wrote to the 
American Congress. It came to him that 
night at the banquet at Metz. 

He had a fortune; he would use part of it to take 
him to America. He had fame at the French Court; 
he would lose his brilliant reputation there if he 
should go to America; but he would go. He had 
voung and beautiful wife, whom he loved, and whom 
it would be hard to leave behind. But wealth, popu- 
larity and love should all be laid on the altar of Amer- 
ican liberty. A voice in his soul commanded him to go. 

One summer evening, in company with Baron de 
Kalb, the veteran soldier, the water drinker in the 
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knew 





midst of intemperate associates, he was landed on 
the shores of the Carolinas. Baron de Kalb and he 
knelt down on the sands that night, and in the 


silent presence of God, consecrated their swords to the 
cause of American liberty. Hundreds of miles lay 
between them and the camp of Washington; and over 
these, they would begin on the morrow their ride for 
the cause of liberty for America and the world. 

Washington served his country without pay, and 
laid down the sword when the cause had been won. 
Lafayette not only served the cause without compen- 
sation, but brought to it contributions from his own 
fortune. 

What was this banquet at York, to which he was to 
be invited, and where his character was to be put toa 
I It was a product of that dark and awful 


final test? 
period of the Revolution (1777-1778), the days of 


















HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
Valley Forge, when the tattered army made the 
snows red with the track of blood. 

Washington had become unpopular. Gates, the 
hero of Saratoga, was the rising star. Congress had 
created a Board of War, which aimed to overrule the 
supreme command of Washington and to give Gates 
as its president the place of influence. Gates was 
ambitious for himself; he was dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the war, and was making the people 
dissatisfied. Washington was secretly criticised in 
Congress, and his wisdom was questioned by those 
who looked for immediate results. His army was in 
rags, amid hunger and snows, and in the shadow of 
defeat. But the heart of Washington—that was true. 
Hear his words in those dark days: 

My enemies take an ungenerous advantage of me 
They know that I oor combat their insinuations, how- 
ever injurious, without disclosing secrets which it is of the 
utmost moment to conceal. But why should I expect to 
be exempt from censure, the unfailing lot of elevated 
Station? My heart tells me that it has ever been my unre- 
mitted aim to do the best that circumstances would 
permit. a 1778.) 

Again .—‘‘I prize as I ought the good opinion of my 
fellow citizens; yet, if I know myself, I would not 
seek popular- 
ity at the ex- 
pense of any 
social duty or 
moral virtue.” 
(1788. ) 

T hese words 
merit a letter- 
ing of gold. 

Washington 
had come to 


“THERE is ONE TOAST YOU HAVE OMITTED,” SAID LAFAYETTE, FIRMLY 


love Lafayette. The young Frenchman was like ason 
to him. The latter was now about twenty-one years 
of age. Would this susceptible son of France be true 
to him at this dark hour, or would he favor the Board 
of War? 

The pian of the Board of War was to assemble at 
York, summon Lafayette to the banquet, and there 
offer him the command of the Army of the North, in a 
dramatic way, that would signify that great honors 
should be assigned to him in return for his loyalty to 
them rather than to Washington. 

Washington, though commander-in-chief of the 
American army, had not been consulted except 
indirectly, in regard to the plan of this great 
Northern campaign. 

The invitation was sent to Lafayette. The Board 
of War assembled, with Gates as president and as 
the head of the illustrious company. Lights filled the 
hall, and the tables sparkled with wine. The 
American flag was there and the lilies of France. 
The dark purpose of the banquet was known to all. 

The American officers were not intemperate men. 
Baron de Kalb, who served the American cause, was a 
total abstainer. But in those days the wine cup, if 
not the wine, went with the toasts as an emblem 
of loyalty. They began to lift their glasses in honor 
of the heroes. The toastmaster named the name of 
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banquet hall rang 


named the name of cach 


Gates, tne nero of Saratoga. Th 
with applause. Then he 

hero of the war, one by one. The glasses gleamed 
and the hall rang with cheers. At le: —s the list of 
heroes was completed. The name of Washington had 
not been spoken; it had been left out. 

The tall, slender form of the young marquis arose. 

‘Hear! hear!” said all. All hearts beat in expect- 
ancy. There was silence, as he stood before them 

Lafayette surveyed the Board, who awaited with 
breathless attention for what he had to say. 

There is one toast,” he said firmly, ‘‘that you 
omitted.” Hearts stood still. He continued 
a toast to the Commander in Chief of the 
American Army—George Washington ! 

He lifted the glass alone, and in silence. ‘The cabal 
saw that their purpose had failed. The scheme of 
the Board of War to supersede Washington was 
thwarted. The son of France had been true. He 
seemed to have extinguished his own light; was it so? 
To Lafayette, standing there amid deserted hearts, that 
moment was one of those victories of the vanquished 
that rise like stars in the memory of mankind. 

It is the 22d of February. May the young men of 
America be as true as was Lafayette to the old prin- 
ciple of duvergne sans tache! 
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Useful Bits of Knowledge 


|" is estimated that the steam-power of Great Britain is 
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equal to the united strength of 1,000,000,000 men. The 
number of persons employed in her coal mines is but 
, and of these fully two-thirds dig coal for other 
uses than for engines, leaving 66,666 men to mine the coal 
necessary to do the work of 1,000,000,000. The engines are 
made by 60,000 men, so that 126,666 men furnish the means 
of doing the work of 1,000,000,000, the strength of 
each being thus multiplied nearly eight thousand 
times. This gives to each man, woman, and child 
of a population of 35,000,000, some thirty willing 
slaves, born fully grown, exempt from sickness, 
needing no clothes, eating only fire and water, 
and costing merely the work of one man in 8,000 


200, OOK 


It is estimated that there 
are overt ‘knights 
of the grip” in America, 
who spend daily over $2,000,- 
ooo, and whose shipments 
amount annually to 300,- 
000,000 of the 400,000,000 tons 
ot freight sent over our 
railroads 


250,000 


Reviewing last year's busi- 
Bradstreet’'s says: **Fol- 
lowing a series of years of alter- 
nate panic, stagnation, and slow 
and even painful revival, 1997 
presented a large volume of 
business done as a whole at 
prices which resulted in a total 
of trade larger than in any pre- 
vious year since 1892. The en- 
larged foreign demand bettered 
the condition of the American 
farmer and, therefore, business 
men, quite materially. The 
best reports come from the 


ness 


West, Northwest, and from the 
Pacific coast. Advanced prices 
were most numerous in food 


products, raw silk and wool. 


The Berlin University has the 
largest number of students 
university in the world. There are at present 
5,921 students, 2,000 of whom are studying medicine; 1,291, 
law; 448, theology. The theological department is on the 
decline, and has the least students of any time in the past 
five years. There are over 500 foreign students in th.s 
university, 10o from the United States. 


of any 


The Western Union has 850,000 miles of 


wire. 


Telegraph Co 
It owns 22,000 offices. 

Mr. H. C. Russell, a scientific man of New South Wales, 
announces as a result of a prolonged examination of his- 
tory from the earliest times, that seasons of drought recur 
with unfailing regularity at intervals of nineteen years. 
Of two hundred and eight droughts recorded since the 
year goo, all but fifteen conform to this theory, which is 
that there are, every nineteen years, one long period of 
three years during which the rainfall is somewhat defi- 
cient, and a shorter period between each of the long 
periods when the deficiency is excessive. He even finds a 
confirmation of the Bible chronology in the fact that the 
dates of the Egyptian drought in Joseph's time, the 
drought during King David's reign, that foretold by 
Elijah, and that predicted by Elisha, all fall into the nine- 
teen-year period.—Youth's Companion. 

Glass bricks are gradually coming into use, and it is said 
that glass will soon be used for making statues for public 
squares, as it resists the corroding effect of the weather 
much better than marble or granite. 
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Interview 

in his Laborat 
- O n of Thomas A. Edison, 
and constitutes suc- 
natter, if one can only 
I camped three weeks 
nge, N. f., awaiting the 
opport the great inventor and 
Voice a rather hopeless and 


liscouraging affair 
ntil he was really 
before me; but, truth 
say, he is one of 
he most accessible of 
and only re- 
tantly allows him- 
to be hedged in 
the pressure of 
ndless affairs. ‘‘ Mr. 
Edison is always glad 
» see any visitor,” 
i entleman who 


f 


s continually with 

I ‘except when 

is hot on the trail 
nething he has 
working for, and 

tis as much as 

a man's head is worth 
come in on him.” 

He certainly was not 
ton the trail of any- 

g on the morning 

for seemingly 

tenth time, I 

rang at the gate in 

he fence which sur- 
Road, Orange. A 
cted me up the walk 
the great laboratory. 

to be passed through 
er store of volumes 
the most costly and 
es in the world; the 
aws and patents, for 
iustive. It gives, ata 
h the thought and 
rrew up with scarcely a 





O of the offices of the ma- 
to wait, while a grimy 
ird, which he said he 
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O., of Dutch parent- 
/ ‘ ted to America in 1730, 
' ore interesting. His 
‘ as a banker of high 
Thomas was but a 





“| DABBLED IN CHEMISTRY ” 


SUCCESS 


THEODORE DREISER 


child of seven years, the family fortune suffered re- 
verses so serious as to make it necessary that he 
should become a wage-earner at an un- 
usually early age, and that the fam- 

ily should move from his birth-place 
to Michigan. 

‘*Did you enjoy mathematics 
as a boy ?” I asked. 

‘*Not much,” he replied. 
‘*T tried to read Newton's 
‘Principia’ at the age of 
eleven. ‘That disgusted 
me with pure mathe- 
matics, and I don't 
wonder now. I 
should not have 
been allowed to 
take up such seri- 
ous work.” 

“You were 
anxious to 
learn?” 

“Yes, indeed. 

I attempted to 
read through the 
entire Free Li- 
brary at Detroit, 
but other things 
interfered before 
I had done.” 

‘““Were you a 
book-worm and 
dreamer?” I 
questioned. 

‘*Not at all,” he 
answered, using 
a short, jerky meth- 
od, as though he 
were unconsciously 
checking himself up. 
“I became a news- 
boy,and liked the work. 
Made my first coup asa 
newsboy in 1869.” 

‘*What was it?” I ven- 
tured. 

‘*I bought up on ‘futures’ a 
thousand copies of the * Detroit 
Free Press’ containing impor- 
tant war news,—gained a lit- 
tle time on my rivals, and sold 
the entire batch like hot cakes. 
The price reached twenty-five 
cents a paper before the end 
of the route,” and he laughed. 
‘“*T ran the ‘Grand Trunk Her- 
ald,’ too, at that time—a little 
paper I issued from the train.” 

‘‘When did you begin to be 
interested in invention?” I 
questioned. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ I began to 
dabble in chemistry at that time. 
I fitted up a small laboratory on 
the train.’ 

In reference to this, Mr. Edi- 
son subsequently admitted that, 
during the progress of some oc- 
cult experiments in this work- 
shop, certain complications 
ensued in which a jolted and 
broken bottke of sulphuric acid 
attracted the attention of the 
conductor. He, who had been 
long suffering in the matter of 
unearthly odors, promptly eject- 
ed the young devotee and all his 
works. This incident would 
have been only amusing but for 
its relation to, and explanation 
of, his deafness. A box on the 
ear, administered by the irate 
conductor, caused the lasting 
deafness. 

‘‘What was your first work in 
a practical line I went on. 

‘A telegraph line between 
my home and another boy’s, I 
made with the help of an old riv- 
er cable, some stove-pipe wire, 
and glass-bottle insulators. I had 
my laboratory in the cellar and 
studied telegraphy outside.” 

‘What was the first really 
important thing you did? 

‘*T saved a boy's life.” 

‘* How? 

‘The boy was playing on the track near the depot. 
I saw he was in danger and caught him, getting out 
of the way just in time. His father was station- 
master, and taught me telegraphy im return.” 

Dramatic situations appear at every turn of this 



















“| TRIED TO READ THROUGH THE ENTIRE FREE 
LIBRARY AT DETROIT”’ 
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Quiet H Photographic Calk with Edison Story 


of 52 Years of 
Magnificent ork 


man's life, though, temperamentally, it is evident that 
he would be the last to seek them. He seems to have 
been continually arriving on the scene at critical 
moments, and always with the good sense to 
take thingsin hisown hands. The chance 
of learning telegraphy only gave him a 
chance to show how apt a pupil he 
was, and the railroad company 
scon gave him regular employ- 
ment. He himself admits 
that, at seventeen, he had 
become one of the most 
expert operators on the 
road, 
“Did you make 
much use of your in- 
ventive talent at this 
time? " I questioned. 
“Yes,” he an- 
swered. ‘I invent- 
edanautomatic 
attachment for 
my telegraph in 
strument which 
would send in the 
signal to show I 
was awake at my 
post, when I was 
comfortably snor- 
ing in acorner. I 
didn’t do much of 
that, though,” he 
went on; ‘for 
some such boyish 
trick sent me in 
disgrace over the 
line into Canada.” 
‘*Were you there 
long?” 
“Only a winter. 
If it's incident you 
want, I can tell you 
one of that time. The 
place where I was and 
Sarnier, the American 
towr, were cut off from 
telegraph and other means of 
communication by the storms 
until I got at a locomotive 
whistle and tooted a tele- 
graphic message. I had todo 
it again and again, but eventu- 
ally they understood over the 
water and answered in the 
same way.” 

According to his own and various recorded accounts, 
Edison was successively in charge of important wires 
in Memphis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Louis- 
ville. He lived in the free-and-easy atmosphere of 
the tramp operators—a boon companion with them, 
yet absolutely refusing to join in the dissipations to 
which they were addicted. So highly esteemed was 
he for his honesty that it was the custom of his col- 
leagues, when a spree was on hand, to make him 
the custodian of those funds which they felt obliged 
to save. On a more than usually hilarious occasion, 
one of them returned rather the worse for wear, and 
knocked the treasurer down on his refusal to deliver 
the trust money; the other depositors, we may be 
glad to note, gave the ungentlemanly tippler a sound 
thrashing. 

“Were 
vou good 
at saving 
your own 
money?” 
I asked. 

‘‘No,” he 
said, smil- 
ine. **3 
never was 
much for 
saving 
money, as 
money. I! 
devoted 
every 
cent, re- 
gardless 
of future 
needs, to 
scientific 
books and 
materials 
for experi- 
ments. 

‘You 
oelieve 
that an ex- 
cellent 
way to 
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photographs of Mr. Edison, on these two pages, were taken expressly for Success, with his permtssior. 
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‘‘Well, it helped me greatly to future success. 
‘“‘What was your next invention?” I inquired 





‘VE APPLIED FOR 300 MORE PATENTS”’ 


‘‘An automatic telegraph recorder—a machine 
which enabled me to record dispatches at leisure, 
and send them off as fast as needed 

‘* How did you come to hit upon that 

‘‘Well, at the time, I was in such straits 
that I had to walk from Memphis to Louis- 
ville. At the Louisville station they offered 
mea place. I had perfected a style of hand- 
writing which would allow me to take legibly 
from the wire, long hand, forty-seven and even 
fifty-four words a minute, but I was only a 
moderately rapid sender. I had to do some- 
thing to help me on that side, and so I 
thought out that little device 

Later, he pointed out an article by one of 
his biographers, 1n which a paragraph, referring 
to this Louisville period, says 

‘* True to his dominant instincts, he was not 
long in gathering around him a laboratory, 
printing office, and machine shop. He took 
press reports during his whole stay, including, 
on one occasion, the Presidential message, and 
veto of the District of Columbia, by Andrew 
Johnson, and this at one sitting, from 3.30 P.M. 
to 4.30 A.M. 

‘‘He then paragraphed the matter he had 
received over the wires, so that printers had 
exactly three lines each, thus enabling them to 
set up a column in two or three minutes’ time. 
For this, he was allowed all the exchanges he 
desired, and the Louisville press gave him a 
state dinner.” 

‘*‘How did you manage to attract public 
attention to your ability?” I questioned. 

‘I didn't manage,” sail the Wizard. ‘‘ Some 
things I did created comment. A device that 
I invented in 1868, which utilized one sub- 
marine cable for two circuits, caused consider- 
able talk, and the Franklin telegraph office of 
Boston gave me a position.” 

It is related of this, Mr. Edison s first trip 
East, that he came with no ready money and 
in a rather dilapidated condition. His col- 
leagues were tempted by his ‘‘hayseed” 
appearance to ‘‘salt” him, as professional 
slang terms the process of giving a receiver 
matter faster than he can record it. For this 
purpose, the new man was assigned to a wire 
manipulated by a New York operator famous 
for his speed. But there was no fun at all. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the New Yorker 
was in the game and was doing his most 
speedy clip, Edison wrote out the long message 
accurately, and,when he realized the situation, 
was soon firing taunts over the wire at the 
sender's slowness. 

‘‘Had you patented many things up to the 
time of your coming East?’ I queried. 

‘‘ Nothing,” said the inventor, ruminatively. ‘I 
received my first patent in 1869.” 

‘* For what?” 

‘*A machine for recording votes and designed to be 
used in the State Legislature.” 

‘*T didn’t know such machines were in use,” I ven- 
tured. 

‘« They ar'n’'t,” he answered, with a merry twinkle. 
‘‘The better it worked, the more impossible it was; 
the sacred right of the minority, you know,—couldn't 
filibuster if they used it,—didn't use it.” 

“Oh!” : 

‘* Yes, it was an ingenious thing. Votes were clearly 
pointed and shown on a roll of paper, by a small 
machine attached to the desk of each member. I was 
made to learn that such an innovation was out of the 
question, but it taught me something.” 

‘* And that was?’ 

‘To be sure of the practical need of, and demand 
for, a machine, before expending time and energy or 
a 

‘*1s that one of your maxims of success?” 

“in” 
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In this same year, Edison came from Boston to New 
York, friendless and in debt on account of the expenses 
of his experiment. For several weeks he wandered 
about the town with actual hunger staring him 1n the 
face. It was a time of great financial excitement, and 
with that strange quality of Fortunism, which seems 
to be his chief characteristic, he entered the establish- 
ment of the Law Gold Reporting Company just as 
their entire plant had shut down on account of 
an accident in the machinery that could not be located. 
The heads of the firm were anxious and excited to the 
last degree, and a crowd of the Wall street fraternity 
waited about for the news which came not. The 
shabby stranger put his finger on the difficulty at 
once, and was given lucrative employment. In the 
rush of the metropolis, a man finds his true level with- 
out delay, especially when his talents are of so prac- 
tical and brilliant a nature as were this young teleg- 
rapher’s. It would be an absurdity to imagine an 
Edison hidden in New York. Within a short time, he 
was presented with a check for $40,000, as his share 
of a single invention—an improved stock printer. 
From this time,a national reputation was assured him 
He was, too, now engaged upon the duplex and quad- 
ruplex systems—systems for sending two and four 
messages at the same time over a single wire,—which 
were to inaugurate almost a new era in telegraphy 

Recalling the incident of the Law Gold Reporting 
Company, I inquired: ‘‘ Do you believe want urges a 
man to greater efforts and so to greater success?” 





“| NEVER DID ANYTHING WORTH DOING. BY ACCIDENT ”’ 


‘‘It certainly makes him keep a sharp lookout. I 
think it does push a man along.” 

‘*Do you believe that invention is a gift, or an 
acquired ability?” 

‘*T think it’s born in a man.” 

‘‘And don’t you believe that familiarity with cer- 
tain mechanical conditions and defects naturally sug- 
gests improvements to any one?” 

‘‘No. Some people may be perfectly familiar with 
a machine all their days, knowing it inefficient, and 
never see a way to improve it.” 

‘* What do you think is the first requisite for success 
in your field, or any other ?” 

‘““The ability to apply your physical and mental 
energies to one problem incessantly without growing 
weary.” 

‘‘Do you have regular hours, Mr. Edison?’ I asked. 

‘: Oh,” he said, ‘‘I1 do not work hard now. I come 
to the laboratory about eight o'clock every day and go 
home to tea at six, and then | study or work on some 
problem until eleven, which is my hour for bed.” 

‘*Fourteen or fifteen hours a day can scarcely be 
called loafing,” 1 suggested. 


9 


‘* Well,” he replied, ‘‘ for fifteen years I have worked 
on an average of twenty hours a day.” 

That astonishing brain has been known to puzzle 
itself for sixty consecutive hours over a refractory prob- 
lem, its owner dropping quietly off into a long sleep 
when the job was done, to awake perfectly refreshed 
and ready for another siege. Mr. Dickson, a neighbor 
and familiar, gives an anecdote told by Edison which 
well illustrates his untiring energy and phenomenal en- 
durance. In describing his Boston experience, Edison 
said he bought Faraday’s works on electricity, com- 
menced to read them at three o'clock in the morning 
and continued until his room-mate arose, when they 
started on their long walk to get breakfast. That 
object was entirely subordinated in Edison's mind to 
Faraday, and he suddenly remarked to his friend 

‘Adams, I have got so much to do, and life is so 
short, that I have got to hustle,’ and with that I started 
off on a dead run for my breakfast.” 

‘*‘ Are your discoveries often brilliant intuitions? Do 
they come to you while you are lying awake nights? 
I asked him. 

‘‘T never did anything worth doing by accident,” he 
replied, *‘ nor did any of my inventions come indirectly 
through accident, except the phonograph. No, when 
I have fully decided that a result is worth getting, I 
go about it, and make trial after trial,until it comes. 

‘I have always kept,’ continued Mr. Edison 
‘strictly within the lines of commercially useful in 
ventions. I have never had any time to put on elec- 
trical wonders, valuable only as novelties to catch 
the popular fancy. 

‘*What makes you work?’ I asked with 
real curiosity. ‘‘What impels you to this con- 
stant, tireless struggle? You have shown that 
you care comparatively nothing for the money 
it makes you, and you have no particular en- 
thusiasm for the attending fame. What is it!” 

‘*T like it,’ he answered, after a moment of 
puzzled expression. ‘‘I don’t know any other 
reason. Anything I have begun is always on 
my mind, and I am not easy while away from 
it, until itis finished; and then I hate it. 

‘* Hate it ?” I said. 

‘*Yes,”” he affirmed, ‘‘when it is all done 
and is a success, I can’t bear the sight of it. 
I haven't used a telephone in ten years, and I 
would go out of my way any day to miss an 
incandescent light.”’ 

‘*You lay down rather severe rules for one 
who wishes to succeed in life,’ I ventured, 
‘‘ working eighteen hours a day.” 

‘* Not at all,” he said. ‘*‘ You do something 
all day long, don’t you? Every one does. If 
you get up at seven o'clock and go to bed at 
eleven, you have putin sixteen good hours, 
and it is certain with most men, that they 
have been doing something all the time. They 
have been either walking, or reading,or writ- 
ing, or thinking. The only trouble ‘s that they 
do it about a great many things and I do it 
about one. If they took the time in question 
and applied it in one direction, to one object, 
they would succeed. Success is sure to follow 
such application. The trouble lies in the fact 
that people do not have an object—one thing to 
which they stick, letting all else go.” 

‘‘You believe, of course,’ I suggested, 
“that much remains to be discovered in the 
realm of electricity?” 

‘It is the field of fields,’ he answered. ‘‘ We 
can’t talk of that, but it holds the secrets 
which will reorganize the life of the world.” 

‘‘You have discovered much about it,” I 
said, smiling. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘and yet very little in com- 
parison with the possibilities that appear. 

‘* How many inventions have you patented?” 

“Only six hun- 
dred,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘but 
I have 
made 
ap pli- 
cation 
for 
some 
three hun- 
dred more.” 

And do 
you expect 
toretire 
soon, after 
all this?” 

“T hope 
not, 2s 
said, almost 
pathetically. 
‘I hope I 
will be able 
to work right 
on to the close 
I shouldn't 
care to loaf.” 

Shouldn't care 
to loaf! Whata 
thought after 
titty-two years of 
such magnificent 
achievement, 








“| SHOULDN'T CARE TO LOAF” 
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flat on His Back 


Jobn Carter, the Helpless Paralytic, and Ris 
Glonderful Etehings 


LAT it can a man do John 
nary work are an an- 


rally: for so he fell, 
ged to live, all the 

tal life; so he did his 
etchings; and so he 
looked upward to 
Heaven, from which 
his gaze had been 
averted up to the 
hour when Provi- 
dence finished Part 
First of his history, 
and commenced 
Part Second, the 
story of a cripple’s 
life on earth. 

What woulda 
man do if all there 
was of him was his 
1ead and neck? 
Petrify your body, 
shoulders and_ all, 

HEAD, AFTE MBRANDT downward, and 

what could you do? 
Bury yours¢ like the Egyptian Sphinx, 
up to your ! vourself in water, so as to 
cover you! ut could your head and 
nec >K do ve excused for declaring, 
thing rter, paralyzed from his 
shoulders t f his toes, painted and 
tched thing marvelous as the produc- 
tions of a se of their rare artistic 





John Cart 31, 1815, in Coggeshall, 
; as twenty years 
id when t tor bali He had mar- 
ried, and eaver by trade; but he 


One 1 1e and his roystering 
Ipan I ry t Holfield Grange. 

climbe s for bina. ‘When 

I t forty feet from the 

ree, to which he was 

vas calculated upon; 

to the earth upon his 

less, and from that 

oot He was con- 

Sunday morning, by 

npanions; that 

But serious injury 

of all power of 

The body 


he muscular power 
nt mischiet was 
ad. This,with avery 

hest nd the left 
power which was left 





M nd to common ears,” says 
liar nature. that 
lived Jourteen 





Lif " t, must have had a dreary 
t back, he gazed upward, 
i edtohim. A knowledge 
God ca m more than resignation, 
n | (hen came a providential 
d ina letter; an incident 

oe upation and fame. 
Aft 0] he says, ‘‘where I had 
» rite, and ait some little 
ré I was sent to work at silk 
i the weaver for some time, I 
Was put t taught to weave in the figured 
branch; the example of my fellow- 
workmen, I was 
frequently at the 
public house, and 
soon took delight in 
all evil and mis- 
chief. It was when 
I went to school 
that I first remem- 
ber having an in- 
clination for draw- 
ing; whenever I had 
a pen or pencil in 
ny hand, I was sure 
to be drawing in my 
books, or on my 
late, and at home 
about the walls of 

he house 
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‘The manner in which I came to draw after I had 
lost the use of my limbs, was as follows: being fond 
of reading, I used to borrow books from my neighbors 
and others. My wife one day brought home for me a 
tract which gave an account of a young woman in 
some asylum at Liverpool, who had lost the use of 
her limbs, and used to amuse herself by drawing with 
her mouth. The thought at once came into my mind 
that I might certainly do the same, and I could not 
rest satistied till | made the attempt. My first piece 
was a butterfly, in water colors. After drawing in 
this way for some time, I at length adopted the style in 
which I still continue to draw, which is to shade them 
after the manner of a line engraving.” 

Carter also attempted chalk-drawing, which he 
liked, and did well, but the pressure necessary for 
chalk-stroke was too wearisome. 

Few ever saw Carter at his work; ‘‘ not because he 
disliked to be watched, but the presence of a stranger 
at such times made him highly nervous, so that he 
dared not then trust himself with any of the more 
delicate portions of his subject; for a line or a mark 
once made must remain, as he rarely ventured to 
wash out a false stroke in India ink; consequently, if 
visitors were introduced when he was engaged, he 
would usually stop or betake himself to a mass of 
deep shadow, where little or no mischief could come 
from a few tremulous strokes.” 

‘The posture in which he drew was lying a little 
on the right side, with the head alittle raised by 
pillows. <A small, light desk, made under his own 
directions, was adjusted for him; on this desk his 
drawing-paper was fastened with large. flat brass- 
headed pins, such as artists and architects use for the 
same purpose. He never drew but in bed. He first 
sketched in the subject with a lead pencil, sometimes 
as little as four inches in length, whieh he held be- 
tween his teeth. as firmly as if ina vise. This done, 





JOHN CARTER SKETCHING IN BED 


a little saucer of India ink was prepared, and the 
brush was moistened by his attendant, and placed in 
his mouth, when, by a curious muscular action of his 
lips and tongue, he would twirl the brush round with 
great velocity, until he had thrown off all superfluous 
ink and brought it to a very fine point. He then held 
it fast between his jaw-teeth, and by the motion of 
the head produced the most accurate 

and delicate strokes. He was accus- 

tomed to work with very fine hair- 

pencils (some almost as fine as needle 

points), about six inches long, which, 

by briny,ing the work so near his eye, } 
would manifestly much enhance the 
difficulty of the operation; and con- 
sidering how quick the evaporation 
would be, in summer 
time, and how impossible 
it was, from his recum- 
bent position, for the 
colors to flow to the point 
of the brush, when actu- 
ally touching on his 
work, it will easlly be 
imagined how trouble- 
some an operation it 
must have been to him, 
and how much incessant 
assistance he required; 
for the brush was al- 
ways taken from his 
mouth, replenished and 
replaced by his constant, 
watchful and unweari 
attendant.” 

Fourteen years he lay upon his back and etched. 
“During the winter months John Carter was a close 
prisoner at home, amusing and improving himself by 
reading; for the light in winter time was seldom 
strong enough to enable him to tollow his drawing 







“ THE RAT-CATCHER AND DOGS” 
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with satisfaction, or for any length of time. But 
when the summer sun shone into his windows, he 
began to feel as if he had been shut up.” 

Two traits showed conspicuously in him—a ‘‘love 
of truth,” and ‘‘a singular. patience and persistence 
in accomplishing his purposes.” ‘‘In his works he 
ever aimed at doing his very 
best; that is to say, he earn- 
estly, patiently and consci- 
entiously labored to develop, 
through the expression which 
his pencil gave, the truth of 
whatever subject he was en- 
gaged on, as he realized it 








THE SYRIAN GOAT 


in his own mind; and his wasa mind that seemed 
fitted and formed in a high degree for the reception of 
truthful impressions.” 

Queen Victoria was the recipient of one of Carter's 
drawings, a small picture of ‘Our Saviour on the 
Cross ;”’ also of the head, imitated from Rembrandt. 

His first line picture was the ‘‘Syrian Goat.’ 
“The Sick Horse” 1s marvelously expressive, 
marvelously executed; the ‘‘ Fox's Head” is 
‘*sharp, vigorous and bold, aptly in keeping with 
the subject.” He drew, also, ‘‘Christ Sitting,” 
and ‘‘ Virgin and Child." These five are repro- 
duced in Mills’s ‘‘ Memoir,” now out of print and 
rare. 

‘*Innocence”’ he ever considered one of the most 
skillful, elaborate, and beautiful of his works. It 
is the largest of them all, ten and a half inches 
by eight and a half.—which appears to have been 
the extreme compass within Carter's reach. 

His sister, Hannah Carter, received *‘ the most 
attractive and fascinating work as to thought, 
expression, and execution, that Carter's pencil ever 
produced,—‘The Lord's Prayer.’ The attitude of 
the two children at devotion is so natural, the ex- 
pression of their faces so sweet, so simple, and so 
holy, that, while it commands our highest admira- 
tion for the beautiful thought and feeling which 
pervades it, one 1s no less entranced by the marvel- 
ous touches of the pencil which gave the effect.” 

The most famous of Carter's pictures is ‘‘ The 
Rat-Catcher and his Dogs,” which, by the 
courtesy of Williams & Everett, the well-known 
art-dealers of Boston, is reproduced for Success. 

This picture was etched for Mr. John Mills, an 
English gentleman, given to his brother F. J. Mills, 
exhibited in Boston and New York, and became the 
property of James E. Root, of Boston. 

Journals in the great cities went into admiration 
over it. Landseer declared that he never saw a finer 
piece of drawing than the white terrier. ‘All this,” 
said the 7rzbune, ‘‘was invented by John Carter.” 

On Sunday, am 2, 1850, his lips which had done 
such wonderful work, were motionless in death. But 

his works are a perpetual won- 
der and lesson. 

“An inspiring sermon,” said 
the New York 7 rzéune,*‘teach- 
ing lessons of faith and hope 

: and constaney, of sweetness 
. and humility, joined to an in- 
vincible courage and self-reli- 
ance which to read, ought to 
put strength into the 
weakest heart that 
shrinks, frightened and 
disheartened, from its 
appointed lot in life. 
Nor ought it less to 
shame those to whom 
strength and opportu- 
nity are given, but who, 
in the possession of all 
their faculties of body 
and mind, with sound 
limbs and perfect 
senses, still find a lion 
in every path, and ‘are 
tripped by every straw. 

‘It is, besides, a reve- 
lation of the power of 
the human mind to rise 
above the afflictions and wounds of the flesh; to turn 
calamity itself into a blessing ; and with a body hanging 
on the very verge of the grave, to conceive an impossi- 
ble task and pursue it unwearied, uncomplaining and 
undaunted, through fourteen years of death in life." 
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’s Ride for Li 
. . ¢?¢ ¢ ¢ ‘, 
Patriot »  Lafayette’s Ride for Liberty «.. Muse and 
citation Cableaux 
I And many go, but few return, VIII 
[Let the Conductor of the exercise make use of the When blow the bugles of Auvergne. The cloud now wider spreads its shade, 


following introduction: 

AFAYETTE and Baron de Kalb, with officers 
and attendants, rode from the coast across the 
Carolinas and Mary- 
land to Philadelphia. 

The grenadiers of Gatinais be- 
longed to Lafay- ette’s own pro- 
and it was 
under Count 
Rochambeau 
who were giv- 
en the post of 
honor at the 
end of the 
siege of York- 
town. In this 
ride, Lafayette 
is supposed to 
be accompa- 
nied by a Gati- 
nais soldier on 
his staff. 

In the reci- 
tation,a march 

may be played on the 

piano or organ, during the 

supposed ride of the Gati- 

1ais cavalier. The re- 
sponses are to be made by the class sitting in their 
seats, thunder is to be imi- 
tated on the piano; at the close a 
bow, as a rainbow, of red, white 
and blue streamers, may be up- 
lifted at the end of the hall over 
the portraits of Washington and 
Lafayette. The W7/d Hunt of 
Lutzow, by Von Weber, would 
be a suitable air for the musical 
accompaniment; although an an- 
achronism, it represents the move- 
ment of cavalry. ‘The music may 
be found in many collections, ot 
be obtained from any leading 
music publisher. 

‘duvergne Sans Tache 
an ‘‘Auvergne without stain 
was the motto of the famous Ga- 
tinais grenadiers, in France, and 
it was applied to Rochambeau's 
troops atter the siege of York- 
town. } 

“Lutzow's‘* Wild Hunt” may 
be appropriately sung or played 
as anintroduction to the imitated 
reel. Music—a cavalry march, 
low pedal. 

LAFAYETTE AND CAVALIER SIDE 
BY SIDE: 

LAFAYETTE—O Grenadier of old 
Auvergne, 
O Grenadier of Gatinais, 
The morn is up, the sun- 
beams burn, 
Rise, mount; for Liberty 
away! 
Thou who hast seen the heroes fall 
In reddened moat by tower and wall, 
Again the steed bestride! 
For Liberty all glorious ride! 
Advance; the acorned woods are green, 
With summer leaves like oak demesne, 
The eagles gleam in air. 
Speed on: the mountain passes hail, 
And leap with rivers to the vale 
As Tempe’'s vale as fair. 
And as thou fliest, Grenadier, 
Send back, send back, thy words of cheer, 
Thy words of old Auvergne, 
Of old Auvergne without a stain, 
Shout, Grenadier! 
The air is clear 
For Liberty all glorious press, 
Through clearing, town, or wilderness! 


~ 
ee 






vince in France, 


these soldiers 


[The cavalier takes another position, with side 
turned to the audience, so as to seem to shout back to 
Lafayette and his companions. The response, ‘* You 
are right, O Grenadier,’ is to be made by the class in 
the seats, or on the platform with Lafayette. } 

II, 

GRENADIER—When Freedom, at the world’s behest, 
(Ride fast, chasseurs, ride near') 
Descended from the regions blest, 

Her dwelling was the soldier's breast. 

LAFAYETTE—YoOu are right, my chevalier, 

You are right, old grenadier.—Loud pedal. 

GRENADIER—To ride for Liberty who learn, 

Shall never know a fear; 


Response BY CLAss—You are right, old Grenadier. 


Loud pedal. 
ILI. 


GRENADIER— Whenever from Auvergnian sheath, 
The tempered sword is drawn, 
‘ Then right is might, then life is death 
REs?ONSE BY CLAss-—Old Grenadier, 
IV. 
GRENADIER— Auvergne sans tache ; her soldiers fall, 
A nobler life to gain: 
There's blood upon the castle wall, 
There's weeping in the ivied hall; 
For many go, but few return, 
When blow the bugles of Auvergne, 
Auvergne without a stain. 
V. 
The son he rides the sire beside, 
The sire beside the son, 
But at the fall of eventide, 
Comes back again but one. 
The banners wave, the sabres flash, 
The hollow bugles blow, 
The sun goes down, the sire speeds on, 
‘* My son is as another's son, 
Press boldly on the foe!" 
So rides the soldier of Auvergne, 
So rides the chevalier: 
‘The many go, the few return. 
ResponseE—You're right, old Grenadier.—/eud pedal 
GRENADIER-—He rushes on the fated field, 


go on! 





“ THE RAINBOW BRIGHTENS O’ER US, LIKE AN ARCH” 


With purpose clear and high, 
Draws Valor’s sword, bears Honor’s shield, 
For right to live or die. 

He springs in flame, and what cares he 

One moment what the next will be ? 

Is this not so, O Cavalier ? 
ResponsE—You're right, you're mght, old Grenadier. 

VI. 
GRENADIER—And when the sunny vineyards wake, 
With festal songs, they bear 
How many a name of noble fame 
Along the choral air! 

A man defeated for the right, 

Is not defeated.—Hear! 

He has not faltered in the fight; 

His cause shall win,through Honor's might. 
ResponsE—You're right, old Grenadier. 
GRENADIER—Still, still, his soul goes on the march, 

Where none who fall are slain, 

The many go, the few return, 

When blow the bugles of Auvergne, 

Auvergne, without a stain. 
VII. 
A sultry cloud is in the sky, 
The wind scarce stirs the fern, 


Afar the Alleghanies lie, 
And high their summits burn. 


[At this point let the March cease, and let there be 
an imitation of thunder on the piano or organ. A 
skillful musician can do this, after the manner of the 
music in Merkle’s ‘“Thunder Storm in the Alps.” ] 


The mountain peaks are gone, 
The ring-dove flies on faltering wings, 
And loud the red rain-plover sings 
Amid tiie fields of corn. | 7A#uande 





Up, up, the rocks on yonder height 
A mighty shelter form! 
Up,—-soon the hand of God will write 


The iris on the storm! 
The lightning’s flash, the thunder's crash, 
Have never checked the rein, 
When bore the banner of Sans Tache, 
The Soldier of Auvergne 


On toward the battle plain. | Thunder. | 


Up,—ride into some cavern, ride, 
There we shall sheltered be, 
As oaks upon the mountain's side, 


As rocks within the sea! 

The sky will soon be clear, 

The lightning’s flash, the thunder’s crash, 
Not lon I ! 


hy steps cetain, 
When rides the banner of Sans Tache 


gt 
Down towards the battle plain 
The sky will soon be clear, 
Up, up, around us sweeps the storm. 
1X 

Response— Ride on, old Grenadie 

GRENADIE} 
The cloud is lifting from the vales, the rain 


Comrades, be bold 


Is passe d; look down! look down 
O Lafayette, look up! 

What see you there | Row of streamers.]| 

LAFAYETTI \ rainbow, like the 
smile of God 

CAVALIERK—The Iris of the West! 

Afar beneath it the Potomac rolls, 

And over yonder village hangs a 
flag ; 

The rainbow brightens o'er us 
like an arch. 

This is America! America! 
America! 

LAFAYETTE—The cam 
ington 

Is yet three hundred miles away 
or more. 

The iris glows and burns; the 
omen hail! 

This is our welcome to America: 

Hail, hail, revealing heavens, 
there lies the field 

Of liberty! behold! 
CAVALIER—I see, O Lafayette, 
I see. : 
Beneath yon glowing bow that 
spans the sky, 

Let us ride down. 

LAFAYETTI O Sunny France, 
whose hills arise ~ 

O’er vineyards fair and fruited 
trees, 

Thine are the splendors of the 
skies 

And gleaming glories of the seas. 

I love thy lakes, thy resinous 
woods, ‘ 


I love thy vales of odorous air, 


p of Wash- 


Thy vine- 
empurpled 
solitudes, 

O France, 
the beau- 
tiful and 
fair! 


X. 

But now my 
country is 
the earth, 

My country- 
men are 
all man- 
kind, 

And sweet 
Auvergne, 
my place 
of birth, 

I do not 
longer seek 
to find; 

My heart beats true 4 
to every heart; 

My hand to every 
hand is free; 

And, Laberty, where’er thou 





_ 


art, 
My life, my home and 7 
grave shall be! : 


HezeEkianH BUTTERWORTH, * BLOW, BUGLES!”” 
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success. They gohandin hand. They 
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are always found together. ‘* Honesty 
and success "—interchangeable, insepar- 
able, everlasting. You have but to ad- 
here to this God-given attribute and the 
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sue > hirst an¢ te. 
second of « Prize Ou 
tions. Re n received 
from read Stat ind the various opinions 
expressed brightness and pertinence 
of the lett nost interesting reading. 
We give iries of the letters, space 
V¢ ll 
r e following 
Stecccecsosccocccocesesesesooees eccceecoces 
+ QUESTION NO. 1. What is the most desir- 
$ able single quality one can possess in the 
$ 
$ battle fo: ccess ? 
Leccccccccesoosooooeos cccccecocoooes 
Ans Swers. 
Good Character 
W.E. H 1 character is the most 
3Sa t for success. A person 
cannot niess he is honest, and if it 
sz ‘ t honest, people will not 
ha ‘ 1 failure is the result. 
A. R Mass.—Character is 
t nos I tain more credit and 
1 Ss than by any other 
ers could not have the 
charact id also the education, 
4 rut > 
Mrs. S. W tauqua, N. Y.—Character, 
with ar with a determination to 
s with a steady devotion to 
prit n to suecess. No one can 
rea S ’ ter, permeated and 
enthust g 1 word and work 
Love 
F.W ( Whatever success 
may ‘ s the greatest single quality 
essa t. Itis the parent of all other 
jualit ness, enthusiasm, ete. A 
man must must love that for which he 
ives s reward. 
Good Judgment 
James A Paul, Minn.—We must look 
around f that embodies all the neces- 
sary ss and when we have 
1 e answer, we have found 
the mag the ory sie an success. 
That Le 1y man who reads 
se WOT t careers of his school- 
mates, and t those who have prospered most 
1 lave been distinguished 
for t rg Vhen we wish to flatter a man, 
we asc! n of some quality which he 
1 s thing we admire so much 
t is good judgment. To say 
igment, is the highest 
him, because it im- 
possession of human 
(ood judgment 
s ess in any calling. 
Peaceableness 
Eug lyt N. Y.—Peaceable- 
Ss is t st abiding foundation- 
it is within reach 
In the peace thereof 
Diligence 
J. e, Ind.—It has been my 
t nt a man is, the better 
g men in a business 
success. Therefore, I 
It makes no difference 
s not diligent, he will 
t « t steady application, a con- 
ks any other quality or 
nstant watchfulness and 
ks diligence he will never 
a re lodder may become the 
1 t t great orator, the un- 
the rail-splitter the presi- 
Courage 
(yuss v York City.—Courage. It 
‘ 1 w meets danger or op- 
posit rpose, calmness, mettle, 
bravery erfulness; these combined, 
Josep Rondout, N. Y.—To the 
young lif ranks of the world's busy 
workers, t t ; Courage,—courage to face 
bri nward and outward—events 
expect rage that will not falter 
whe f ‘ urage that keeps the 
leart bi true, when temptation would 
I is f f the Christ-way. Courage 
nd bravest endeavor. I be- 
l tt ngle quality to be sought 
after t vith an honest ambition in 
any it 
i fae & la, Ala.—Courage, etymo- 
log eart is the greatest and most 
abiding t g nd, therefore, such a quality 
remains na thers have failed. and, 
hence, is t t securing success. ‘*‘ Many 
a time n é my hands failed me, my feet 
failed n my heart never failed me.” 
Such was f a remarkably successful 
woman, w ret of her triumph in the battle 
of life. W rt, he loses everything, though 
be he still a So long as one has heart he has 


everything, though he can claim never a penny as his 
own; for, as a German proverb strikingly puts it, * To the 
courageous (the men of heart,) belongs the world.” ‘To 
the valiant heart nothing is impossible,” so a French 
prov _ assures us. The men of illustrious achievement 
have always been men of courage and men of heart. 
Instance Napoleon, Wellington, Washington, Luther, 
Knox, Judson and Livingstone. 

Courage is the secret and stimulus of all patience and 
persistence. When one loses heart, all power of endurance 
and persistence fail, and the end in disaster draws nigh. 
And without courage, heart, the pathway of life will be 
crowded only with pilgrims like these. Have courage, 
then, for ‘to the courageous belongs the world.” ** Be 
strong and of good courage" is the thrilling message of the 
Almighty himself. 


Power of Absolute Cranston 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, New York.—Every great suc- 
cess in life is the result of concentrated thought. It is the 
search-light which the mind sends out, illuminating the 
path it desires to take. Once learn to focus the mind ona 
subject, and undreamed-of avenues of knowledge open to 
the view. Scattering, desultory habits of thought cause 
many of yg" worst failures in the world. 

Mrs. M. S. Fielding, Chicago, Ill.—The most dest- 
rable singie quality is Concentration. In that quality are 
found the combined forces of will, perseverance and pa- 
tience. These create ability; which, coupled with concen- 
tration, amounts to genius. In the words of Goethe, 
“genius is a capacity for hard work.” Emerson says: 
‘The one prudence in life is concentration; the one evil is 
dissipation: and it makes no difference whether our dissi- 
pations are coarse or fine; property and its cares, friends, 
and a social habit, or position, or music, or feasting. 
Everything is good which takes away one plaything and 
delusion more, and drives us home to add one stroke of 
faithful work.” 


Pluck 

Sue Procter, Franklin, Ky.—I consider Pluck the 
most desirable quality one can possess in the battle for 
success. Pluck is composed of two qualities—courage 
and perseverance. Courage is recognized by every one 
as the foundation of manliness, and manliness is the 
perfection of human character. It consists in conquering 
danger. He who loses his courage, loses all. 


Inflexible Gill 

Miss J. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.—An indomitable, in- 
flexible Will to succeed. With this quality, there will be 
faith in one’s own work or in the object pursued,—faith in 
~~ faith in self, promptness and decision 

K. Noe, Sayville, N. Y.—The most desirable 
idee quality one can possess in the battle for success, is a 
holy Ambition with indomitable will power to seize every 
available opportunity in life and turn it to the best possible 
x vod. 

L. M. P., Franklin, Ky.—Will is the most desirable 
quality; for, without will, there would be no effort, and 
without effort it would be impossible to succeed. 

S. B. S.—The most desirable single quality is a 
resolute Will. Difficulties and op pe sition are necessary 
elements in the development of character Hence, it is 
evident regarding the obstacles that must be surmounted, 
and the difficulties that must be overcome, that one must 
have a resolute will and a purpose that knows no defeat, 
that falters not at obstacles. 


True Success Comes from God 

Joseph Butterworth, Frederick, S. D.—I believe 
that true success comes from God, and that knowledge, as 
well as wealth, that is not consecrated to God is of short 
duration and often proves a curse rather than a blessing. 


Ronesty 

R. P. Jennings, San Diego, Cal.—To question No. 1 
I answer, Honesty. I take it your question presupposes 
every one to have such qualities of mind and body as birth 
has given; to these add honesty, and he will succeed; add 
dishonesty, and he must fail. This proposition, it would 
seem, is so self-evident, when applied to the word success, 
in its highest, noblest sense, as to need neither proof nor 
illustration. Honesty is a comprehensive term; and, if 
not the origin of all human virtues, it is certain that none 
of them flourish permanently without it. The greater por- 
tion of humanity must always be comparatively poor and 
unknown, but honesty and true success are within reach of 
all. The world is looking for honest doctors, honest law- 
yers, honest bankers, honest merchants, and honest work- 
men, and when she finds one she empties her choicest gifts 
into his lap; but for dishonesty, she reserves her scorn. 
When a community is convinced that a young man is hon- 
est, his success is absolutely assured, but the only way to 
so convince it is to be honest. 

F. C. Withers, Columbus, O.—Without Honesty no 
true success is possible. Money can be, and often is, made 
by dishonest means, and men become rich through ras- 
cality. But surely the mere making of money is not the all 
of life! It is probably true, that with the exception of a 
pure woman, ‘‘an honest man is the noblest work of God.’ 
Surely then, the building up of one of the Almighty’s 
noblest works can be naught but true success. 

John P. Rawlings, Green Bay, Wis.—The most de- 
sirable single quality one can possess in the battle for suc- 
cess in life, is Honesty. Next I would say Industry; if you 
will allow it, I would say, honesty and industry are the most 
desirable qualities one can possess for the battle of a suc- 
cessful life. 

C. P. Downs, Warsaw, Ind.—Honesty. Measured 
by the yardstick of the commonweal, and, consequently, 
involving the mighty masses, it has no equivalent. Strike 
out the word ‘‘ honesty” and the vocabulary of the peoples 
will contain no such term as ‘‘success.”’ In the battle of 
this life honesty is the means—success the end. The one 
cannot exist without the other. Honesty means and is 


true success will follow in your wake 
as surely as night follows the day. It 
may not result in the accumulation of 
millions of dollars, nor of acres of land, nor in a world- 
wide reputation. It is not the destiny of every one to thus 
achieve success. Were such the facts, the world, as we 
know it, would not exist. It would be another and a 
different abode. Im ‘honesty of purpose” lies the secret, 
and so long as this motto is strictly adhered to there can 
be no failure. 


Industry 

Anna S$. Whitney, Newton, N. J.—I would say In- 
dustry. All men and women who have been successful 
have been industrious. Industrious persons will not wait 
for things to turn up; they will turn things up themselves. 
While they are looking for greater things they do not ig- 
nore lesser things. As most thoughtful people know, it 
takes pennies to make dollars, and saving one penny at a 
time until you get one hundred, makes one dollar. So 
lesser things lead to greater. To be successful every op- 
portunity leading in the right direction must be seized. 
By this I mean that thoughtful men and women will not en- 
gage in any business that they are unfitted for. If they 
should make this mistake they should leave it at once and 
get at what they are best adapted for. 

A. Smith, Chicago, Ill.—Can any one need be 
told that the keystone to the symmetrical arch of success, 
s Industry! It is the one universal quality possessed by all 
successful men, to lack which is to fail. The ancients had a 
saying that labor isthe price which the gods set upon 
everything worth having. One has only to look about him 
and observe the successtul men; they are all hard workers. 


Persistence 
H. H. C., Berlin, Conn.—Honest, steady, economi- 
cal, affable, unconquerable Persistence in the right direc- 
tion, with good health as a support at all times. 


nee 

Earl H. Noel, Ashland, Ohio.—The feature that has 
characterized the citizens of America since its first settle- 
ment has been Perseverance. Our sturdy Pilgrim Fathers 
could not be deterred by famine or pestilence from form- 
ing a home at Plymouth; their minds looked far away into 
the dreamy future, to an end they had set out to attain, 
and as their misfortunes multiplied their great minds 
never surrendered, but constantly rose above them 
When the Peninsular campaign opened, Lee seemed to 
defeat Grant at every turning point, and at last Grant sat 
down squarely in front of him and said, ‘‘I propose to 
fight it out on this line if it takes all summer,” and success 
crowned his efforts. 

Plan your life work, utilize every moment in preparing 
yourself, stsck to the text, and although your talents may 
not be above mediocrity, the end will find you on the top- 
most round. 

Bettie Hughes, Meridian, Miss.—Perseverance will 
brook no discouragement, no partial failure. Persever- 
ance picks up itself after each defeat and renews the fight 
unto victory. 

F. A. Herrick, Jackson, Mich.—Perseverance is the 
most desirable single quality to insure success in any un- 
dertaking. I speak. perhaps, from my own experience. With 
out. this, no undertaking can be carried through to a finish. 

LL. N.—Perseverance stands out prominently 
above all. There is no other single quality that can start 
out unassisted, and put its possessor in possession of the 
kindred qualities that it is necessary for one to have if he 
would be successful in life. Perseverance attracts pur- 
pose, will, ambition, integrity, and the corresponding 
qualities. A persevering man is one who does his work 
thoroughly; and anything done thoroughly is done well. 
A ‘thorough’ man is brought prominently into view as 
one deserving of trust; and it is that sort of man in whom 
business men put confidence, and who succeeds in his 
unde rtakings. 

} Fouche, Erie, Pa.—The most desirable single 
quality is Perseverance. History tells us of many instances 
which prove this. Anyone who has done anything of note 
has succeeded only through perseverance. If you perse- 
vere you can succeed at anything. 

Louis L. Stevens, Rondout, N. Y.—The most dis- 
tinguished inventors, artists, thinkers and workers of all 
kinds owe their success, in a great measure, to indefatigable 
Perseverance. Considering that a person has found his 
true vocation, if he will but persevere success is inevitable. 
Reliability 

E. L. S., Fort Adams, R. I.—Reliability is the most 
desirable single quality. There is no other single quality 
that presupposes or includes as many other qualities as 
reliability. 

Energy 

W. G. Vorpe.—There is to the thinking person but 
one answer, ‘‘ Energy.” The vim, the vigor, the push that 
makes the wheels go round, is what sets in motion the 
machinery of life and grinds out our grists, whether good 
or bad. You may have all the ability ever given to 
mortal, but, lacking the energy to employ it, success will 
be but a speck on the horizon that ever keeps a respectful 
distance from your grasp. Without energy, the greatest 
talent would amount to naught. Without energy, the 
most brilliant mind would waste away. Without energy, 
the gifts of God, most treasured by men, a sound body and 
mind, would be a curse to the possessor. 


Reverence 

O. Y. Dale, Omaha, Neb,—If by success is meant 
the highest possible welfare and happiness of the indi- 
vidual for time and eternity, then the ‘‘ most desirable 
single quality one can possess" is that quality (call it faith, 
reverence, piety, or whatever name you choose,) which 
enables one to “acknowledge God in all His ways that He 
may direct his paths.” 


Generosity : 
Rev. G. M. Cox, Tuscarora, Ont.—I am persuaded 
that the most desirable single quality is Generosity. 
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cess of those in the world around us, of 





souled liberality which is simply irresis- 
tible. The public fish will rise to this 
bait, con amore, every time it is offered. 
The man who is an extreme stickler for 
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his own rights and privileges, who gives 
his guid pro guo with no more animation 
than a ‘‘ penny in the slot’’ machine, is 3 
dvomed. I don’t know any better description of it than 
that contained in Carlyle’s injunction, ‘Give yourself 
royally.” It is the true artistic spirit which loses itself ut- 
terly in the effort to beautify, adorn, and enrich its object. 

Know your vocation Abhor the vile, pale, scant, cruel, 
bloodless failure you are sure to become if you do not call 
out the best energies you have. Pray God incessantly for 


generosity. 
Educated Common Sense 
Mrs. N. L. Hubert, Parma, Mich.—All intellect 


requires Education to broaden and enoble life by the 
development of thought. The element of common sense 
is God-given, and should be viewed as a talent for use, not 
buried; forcibly applied to enrich, beautify, and extend 


good. 
Determination 
Mrs. Julia R. Martin, Melrose Park, Ill.—If we 


mean by success that gradual development of heart and 
character, that nobleness of purpose, that determination 
to help the world while helping ourselves, coupled with a 
desire to make ourselves comfortable and independent,— 
if we mean all these,—then nothing can so greatly aid us 
as a determined and persistent effort to do right. Do 

right because it is right, and the reward will surely come. 

McDey, Hillsdale, Mich. Sy most important 
element is that Determination, or will power, as some may 


call it, which says, can and | will succeed.” Ihave 
seen men and women of apparent ability make very 
little of themselves, for the lack of perseverance. I have 


seen men of perseverance fail, because they persevered 
along the wrong line. But a dogged determination to be 
somebody, to rise, to win somehow, somewhere—such a 
determination must succeed. 

Dr. Emma D. Parsons, Waterloo, 
mination that will not fail. 


Economy 

John McG., New York.—The most desirable 
single quality one can possess in the battle for success is 
Economy. t is the path to success and a prosperous life. 


Miscellaneous 
W. E. Benson, Pictou, N. S. 
can ened all else. 
J. T. Morgous, Fredonia, Ky. 
picngy , we are sure of success. 
Douglas, Bath,Me.—A good Character. 
Miss F. A. Requa, Brooklyn.—Faith in one’s 
prise, is the keynote of success. 
A. Schatz, New York.—Make Study the height of 
your ambition, and nothing will stand in the way of success. 


Ila.—The Deter- 


Give me Health, and I 


With an indomitable 


s enter- 


Radford Murray. Lincoln, Neb.— Pluck, Honesty 
and Determination. a 
A. Johnson, Toronto, Ont..—Ambition; because 


no success can be attained without it. 

M. L.—The most desirable single quality is Tact. 
Prof. N.—Will is the most desirable sifigle quality 
the power of ‘making everything give way before one’s 

purpose. 
}. Bs Stickability. Success is not attainable 
a ag sticking to one’s profession. 
H. P., Rutherford, N. J.—If it were possible to 
we on opportunity and ability on a scale of success, I am 
inclined to believe that ability would overbalance oppor- 


tunity. 

E. L. Vincent, Albany, N. Y. 
latchstring; ability the open door 
flange which keeps the wheel on the rail; 
which pushes the wheel. 

The Award of Prizes by our Board of Judges 
will appear in the [arch issue of SUCCESS. 
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QUESTION NO. 2. Does early marriage 
help or hinder success in life? 











Answers. 
If Only Bappily Mated 


H. H. C., Berlin, Conn.—It is a help where two are 
happily mated, physically, intellectually, and in loving 
fidelity, anda hindrance where two are mated like ‘‘Patty 
and the Peacock,”"—who would do nothing but strut and 
scream, or ‘‘Patty and the Ape,’"—who would stop work 
every few minutes to fly in Patty's face, scratching and 
tearing until the blood ran in streams. 


Early Marriage Hids Success 

F. L. Morton, Chicago, Ill.—It has been ordained, 
from time immemorial, that man’s state was not complete 
without woman. 

A young man may be well equipped for his career in 
life; educated, energetic, ambitious, and have the stick- 
to-it-iveness, which is the cement combining all other qual- 
ifications, to persevere to the end, but his success can be 
only partial so long as he is a single man. Early mar- 
riage is a help to success in life. A man with qualities to 
lead him to success, naturally makes a careful selection, 
and chooses a helpmeet suited to his temperament. An 
early marriage brings together two human souls at a time 
in life when they are susceptible to modifying influences. 
Points in nature at which there may be possible friction 
are easily sane. the result being a congenial, happy 
home-life. ith pense at home bringing joy and com- 
fort to the young husband, he has the strongest incentive 


to urge him on to success. The young wife is the com- 


plement of the husband, the one to whom he will look for 
approbation, and whose praise will be the sweetest trib- 
ute to his honest efforts. This married life will be the 
balance-wheel which will give the steady, even motion to 
existence. It endows him with the highest and noblest 
ambition—that of maintaining a home. It gives him reli- 
ability in the eyes of his fellow-men, and commands re- 
spect. Love and marriage are essential to the complete 
development of his character. Until man’s soul is fired 
with the holy love of a woman, he is a youth. When he 
is animated by that mastering affection, he becomes a 
man, and as the ripening years of manhood roll on, th 
domestic experiences of his life contribute their full quota 
to that which is success in the truest and noblest sense of 
the word. 


Late “3 « the Giser 

W. E. H., Barry, Ill..—As a rule, it hinders; if peo- 
ple do dey amount to any ything before they marry, they 
will hardly do so afterwards. There are exceptions 
to the rule. A man’s wife has a great deal to do with his 
success. If a person marries late in life he will have better 
judgment. 


It is the Making of a Man 

Mrs. J. R. M., Ilinois.—I believe that early mar- 
riage helps rather than hinders success in life. There 
may be cases where it is not desirable for a young man to 
marry early ;—for instance, one who has chosen a_ profes- 
sional career and is hindered from finishing his course of 
study through lack of funds. I remembor hearing a very 
old gentleman say: ‘If I had a dozen sons, I should w ant 
each one to marry by the time he was twenty-two years of 
age;—it is the making of a man to marry early.’ 


Early Marriage Detrimental 

A. R., Somerville, N. J.—Marriage before twenty- 
eight is detrimental to success to a man with small capital. 
He is likely to spend all on his bride and have no reserve. 
In general, early marriage is not helpful to success. 


Brings Care and Trouble 

L. R. S., Rondout, N. Y.—Early marriage hinders 
success, because when a man gets married his cares begin. 
I do not mean that a man should not get married, for 
God's wish is that he shall. Young men, as a rule, 
are not able to support wives, and early marriage may 
and does hinder their success. Unmarried men are free 
to experiment, and therefore stand a better chance of rising 
in the world. 


It Defines the Life ork 


Mrs. N. L. H., Parma, Mich.—It centers the heart 
and the life work upon a marked object. Love becomes 
concrete and work a well-defined purpose. It insures 
contentmet.<, peace and happiness. 


Glork Pard first, Marry Afterward 

E. A. S., New York.—I think it is not desirable for 
an ambitious young man who is studying hard to make 
nis mark in the world, to get married. It is necessary that 
a young man work hard to secure the handsome reward of 
success. Once married, it is necessary that he devote all 
his time to the comfort of his wife, her support, — 
and the average young man, to do this, will find he has 
little time left for study. I say, hard study first, then suc- 
cess; the reward and marriage last. 


It Depends Upon the Toman 
R. M., Lincoln, Neb.—It is according to the kind of 
life companion that is chosen, and with a woman who is 


economical and not a spendthrift (and the same with 
the man), it would most likely make a success. 
It Must Depend on the Conditions 

C. L. Nash, Memphis, Tenn.—So many things have 


to be taken into consideration, that the question cannot be 
answered definitely one way or the other. In some in- 
stances, an early marriage is productive of good results, 
whereas in others the result is exceedingly bad; so that 
there is no positive rule that can be laid down for the guid- 
ance of all, for nearly every two cases are different. 

Generally, when we are asked if it would be advisable 
for a-young man to marry, before we can answer intelli- 
gently, we inquire minutely into his affairs—first of all, his 
physical and financial ability; then as to what sort of a 
girl he wishes to wed. If he is either physically or finan- 
cially unable to increase his responsibility, we say he 
should wait for a betterment of his condition. But, if he is 
both physically and financially able, we decide without 
further ado that it would be good for him to marry; pro- 
vided, he can find his “ affinity ” in the fair sex 

To illustrate, we will suppose one case out of the vast 
multitude of cases that could be imagined, in which it 
would be proper for the persons to marry. Say a young 
man in perfect physical health, receiving the average 
clerk's salary, loves a girl to the extent that he believes he 
cannot be happy without her. This young man is steady- 
going and substantial, and has fair prospects for advance- 
ment in his business if he but perseveres. Then say the 
girl he loves is domestic, loves her home, can cook and 
keep house, and is contented without the necessity of 
always having as new a dress as her neighbor, and does 
not crave riding in a carriage and going to every show 
that comes to town—in a word, is frugal, practical and 
sensible, and loves the young man as much, if not more, 
than he loves her. We would say that this couple was 
well mated and should marry by all means. 

We know that it is every young man’s duty to get mar- 
ried if he is able, and early marriages, as a rule, are looked 
upon with favor; yet we cannot say unqualifiedly that a 
young man’s chances for success are bettered if he marries; 
but we can — that, all things being favorable, it is more 
often a help than a hindrance. 

The most rational way of considering this question 
isto base our judgment on the success and non-suc- 


ettetete thet whose lives we know directly and indi- 

. = rectly. And when we do this, we see 

y x that some are helped by marrying young, 

= while others are hindered, which brings 

us to the conclusion that we cannot 

answer.the question by either ** yes” or 

‘*no,"’ and the only way we can extricate 

ourselves from the dilemma is to say that each particular 

case, as it comes up, must be carefully looked into, anda 
note made of the health, finances, dispositions and re 
ligious beliefs of the persons concerned. Some young 





men, who have been failures when si 
rapidly to the front when they married, wh 
taken a downward course and ended miserably; and this 
applies, also, to young ladies. Nothing can urg 
men or young women to greater effort than 
and inspiring home influences; and, on the oth 
nothing can rob them of their en 











quicker than unhappy family rel: 
must use ‘‘asarule,” and ‘‘if,” and f the 
conditions are favorable, early marr ess 
life; whereas unfavorable conditions life 
Hin Obstacle to Success 

W. A. Johnson, Toronto, Ont.—Early marriag« 
hinders success in life, because it has a tendency to 
interfere with intellectual occupations. A man’s mind is 
not so devoted to talent or reason because he has becom 
partly domesticated. It is impossible rman to 
marry early and have a guod home or ban] nless 





he gets it from parents or relatives 


It May Rill Ambition 
Julia E. Cooley, 
one who has an ambition to 
marry young, for if the helprneet be one 
ambition, there will be continual friction, 


‘lieve 


I do not be 
should 

who has no 
which will in 
time discourage the one who has promised himself or her- 
self a future to be proud of. 


Che yenne, 


Wyo 


become a success 


A Moral and Social Help 

John McG., New York City.—Early marriage helps 
a young man to show his worth and attain a high position 
morally and socially. 


H firm foundation Necessary 


F. C. B., Pontiac, Mich.—When one has found the 
place in this life’s duty, in which he is quite sure that he 
will be contented to remain, and work his way to the 


front by strict and constant effort, then surely nothing else 
will give him the impulse—the inspiration—which comes 
from the consciousness of having a home of his own and 
a true-hearted helpmeet. The class of men who are 
of the same stamp of character, with the exception of 
being as yet not ‘‘fixed” to their calling, hdve visions of 
seeing the world before settling down and trying sundry 
schemes of a risky nature. To these, it would bea sorry 
mistake in my mind to form ‘ties that bind” before they 
had tried their hands at one or more of the ‘‘air-castles” 
they may have in mind. In either case, one should have a 

‘firm foundation” in the existence and ruling of One who 
is the maker and owner of all that exists, and who works 
everything eventually to the good of them that fear Him. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, New York.—Early marriage, 
when it is a union deserving the name of marriage, is an 
aid to success, because it gives an object in life and adds 
to effort the spur of necessity. It matures the mind and 
leads it away from frivolous temptations, and ephemeral 
and expensive pleasures. 


It Must be a True Marriage 
John P. Rawlings, Green Bay, 
riage is a help to success: in life, 


Early Marriage AHdvocated 

J. T. Organs, Fredonia, Ky.—There are advantages 
in earlier marriages, also in later marriages. In earlier 
marriages, the young man has not so likely contracted the 
vices that he may later acquire; also the older man may 
accumulate some property, wherewith to support a family 
before he becomes encumbered with one. But all things 
considered, I believe, as a rule, early marriages are better 
than later. 
It Glevates and Ennobles 

Mrs. S. W. B., Chautauqua, N. Y.—It helps to suc- 
cess in life greatly. There may be instances in which it 
hinders, but in the great battle of life it elevates, ennobles, 
gives animation and a hope that there is something to live 
for. 


family Cares a Barrier 
B. H., Meridian, Miss.—Early marriage hinders 
success. Family cares take time and energy that should 
be devoted to proper education and preparation for 
winning success in any line of activity. 
God’s Time is Best 
B. E., Covington, 
recommended in 


Wis.—Early mar- 
if it is a true marriage. 


Ind.—Early marriage cannot be 
every instance. Wickedness, disease, 
immaturity, lack of self-control can lay no full claim to a 
companion for life. But for the one who is qualified, 
God's time is best. Something tells us when we are 
hungry, when we are thirsty, when we need rest. And 
that same something will telf us when we are prepared for, 
and hence, when we ought to assume this solemn obliga- 
tion. 


Miscellaneous 

A. E. P.—In commercial or professional life it is a 
question of the qualities of the persons to be married rather 
than of the time of marriage, but before twenty-five years 
of age, early marriage, for a man, is a hindrance to success. 

<. M.—The success of a man is to a great extent 
dependent on his better half. 

Prof. N.—Early marriage is undoubtedly a help to 
any man or woman if the persons are ‘‘mentally and 
physically mated.” 

ew 


The Award of Prizes by our Board of Judges 
will appear in the [arch issue of SUCCESS. 
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at stage of fools.--This a good block? 
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Here Lear finds use for none but short words, nor 
does King John (Act III., scene 3), in the half-pause, 
when he tries to goad or lure a friend to kill the youth 
he both fears and hates: 

Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet, 

But thou shalt have; and creep time ne'er so slow, 

Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good. 

I had a thing to say,—but let it go. 

In the Rape of Lucrece, stanza 255, we have: 

But through his lips do throng 

Weak words, so thick come, in his poor heart's aid, 

That no man could distinguish what he said. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's Avadicea (Act IL., 

scene 1), we find the lines 
Give us this day good hearts, good enemies, 
Good blows on both sides, wounds that tear or flight 
Can claim no share in; steel] us both with anger, 
And warlike executions fit thy viewing 
Let Rome put on her best strength, and thy Britain, 
Thy little Britain, but as great in fortune, 
Meet her as strong as she, as proud, as daring! 
And then look on, thou red-eyed god; who does best, 
Reward with honor; whom despair makes fly, 
Unman forever, and brand with infamy! : 


fea 
Superiority of American Dreducts 


Chauncey Depew says: ‘‘ The wildest dreamer of 
even five years ago would not have predicted that the 
products of our factories and mills could compete in 
their own markets with the manufactures of the oid 





“WITH HIS COW, HE STOPPED AT A TOLL-HOUSE ”’ 


world. But the carpets of Yorkers are being sold at 
Kidderminster, the rails of Pittsburg are being laid 
down in Liverpool, and the great bridge which Hol- 
land is to build over one of its inland seas was cap- 
tured by an American firm against all European 
competition as .to price, though denied the Americans 
from patriotic motives. 

‘‘The alarm over the competition of American 
goods has been sounded in the Austrian and German 
Parliaments by their far-sighted statesmen. Its res- 
tiveness is felt in the public opinion of Great Britain. 
Our democracy produces a skill and ambition in our 
artisans by which they do more and better work in 
eight hours than their European competitors in ten. 
Our coal and iron are cheaper at the factory and at 
the furnace by far than the coal and iron of the old 
world at their factories and furnaces. Our inventive 
genius is constantly evolving better and more econom- 
ical methods of production, and the machine of to-day 
is cast aside at once by the enterprising Yankee for 
the better one of to-morrow, while his European rival 
clings to the old machine until it is worn out. Our 
low rates for transportation, which are one-quarter 
those of European countries, have annihilated space. 
They have brought our cheap raw material alongside 
our improved methods and our more intelligent 
artisans, and are carrying the product to our sea- 
board and the markets of the world. 

‘‘For the twentieth century the mission of the 
United States is peace; peace, that it may capture the 
markets of the world; peace, that it may find the 
places where its surplus products, not only of food, 
but of labor, can meet with a profitable return.” 
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H Cow bis Capital 


Hnd the Brave-Rearted farmer's Boy Drove Ber 
to Success 


Frances E. WILLARD 


MANY years ago a farmer's 
boy in his teens determined to 
go to college, but he knew his 
parents could not help him. 
However, he kept studying on 
the problem until it occurred 
to him that if they would let 
him have a good ‘‘milch cow” 
he would feel free to fare forth 
into the unfriendly world and 
see what he could do for him- 
self. The proposition struck 
them as most original and 
practicable. So they chose the 
very best cow from their dairy, 
and the young man soon started off, driving her along 
the road, and making as straight a line as he could for 
a certain academy some seventy-five or a hundred 
miles away. 

He soon proved the truth of the old adage, ‘‘Heaven 
helps those who help themselves.”” Indeed, it looks 
as if man helps on the same principle, for when night 
came, and our brave boy stopped with 
his cow at a toll-house and asked if he 
could spend the night on condition that 
he should give the people some of the 
cow's milk in return for his lodging, they 
said they would take nothing for his 
‘*keep,” but would give him bread in his 
milk, and would let the cow stay in the 
barn and have all the hay she could 
eat. This unexpected kindness so heart- 
ened the young fellow, that although he 
had left home in a very serious mood, 
he set off the next morning whistling 
and full of happy expectation. : 

All along the road he was treated 
with similar kindness and good will, 
and when he reached the seminary, the 
principal and his wife seemed to think 
this was the sort of young man they 
had been looking for. They took him 
and his cow*into their care, setting him 
to work for his board, and finding the 
milk a useful addition to their store; 
indeed, they did better than that; they 
bought the cow, which gave the young 
student his first financial start in life. 

In this institution, he remained until 
he graduated, going thence to a New 
England college, where, four years 
later, he took his classical degree, hav- 
ing worked his way through by manual 
labor. From there he went to a theo- 
logical seminary, and worked his way 
through once more, making three insti- 
tutions in which he had earned the re- 
spect and good will of everybody by 
his steady, thoroughgoing manner of 
life. He was now called to be principal 
of the seminary to which he had first 
gone with hiscow. After serving some 
years in this capacity, he became pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in a theological school, 
and the author of a Commentary of 
excellent repute. 

If anybody can tell a better story about ‘how to 
begin,” I hope it may be sent to our wide-awake Editor 
ot Success, and I would not wonder if he should offer a 
prize tor the best story under this head. If so, I wish 
mine set down as a ‘‘ candidate to win.” 


ta 
Two Infant Predigies 


|" WOULD certainly seem as though the ‘‘sixth race” 





FRANCES E. WILLARD 


children, who, according to occultists, are to know 
intuitively all that other race children learn with such 
exceeding: pains, were beginning to be known among men. 

A short time ago Judge W. D. Gilbert, of Atkinson, 
Kansas, appeared before the court leading his son, Byron 
Howse Gilbert, a seven-year-old boy, requesting that the 
lad be examined for admittance to the bar. The lawyers 
laughed at the supposed joke, but Judge Gilbert asked 
that some questions be put to the lad. For more than an 
hour, the boy stood a cross-examination, answering techni- 
cal and perplexing questions with a readiness and intel- 
ligence which amazed his questioners. When given the 
facts and asked how he should conduct certain cases, he 
sketched modes of procedure, in which the ablest lawyers 
present fully concurred. A certificate of admission to the 
bar, to take place at his majority, was granted him. 

A second infant phenomenon is Willie Gwin, the five- 
year-old son of Dr. Howell B. Gwin, whose home for the 
pent year has been at 6202 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago. 

Jillie has two certificates of proficiency in anatomy, one 
given by Prof Edmund Souchon, of the Chair of Anatomy, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, and the second by 
Richard Taylor, M.D., dean of the hospital college of 
Louisville. Dr. Souchon declares he found Willie one of 
the most thorough anatomists of the age, and Dr. Taylor 
asserts that he is the most thoroughly posted child he ever 
saw or read of. The boy is the wonder of medical circles. 
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Millionaire & & 
& # on Money-Making 


Mr. Hrmour advocates Chrift and Economy—HA Clerk 
who Lived Beyond his Income 


R. PHIL. ARMOUR, who does a business of 
a hundred millions a year, was asked re- 
cently if he thought the chances for young 
men as good to-day as they were when he 
was young. ‘‘Yes,” he said, ‘1 think so. The 
world is changing « very day and new fields are con- 
Stantly opening. 
= We have new 
ideas, new inven- 
tions, new meth- 
ods of manufac- 
ture, and new 
ways to-day ev- 
erywhere. There 
is plenty of room 
for any man who 
can do anything 
well. The elec- 
trical field is a 
wonderful one. 
There are other 
things equally 
good, and the right 
man is never ata 
loss for an oppor- 
tunity. Provided 
he has some abil- 
ity and good sense 
to start with, 
is thrifty, honest and economical, there 1s no reason 
why any young man should not accumulate money 
and attain so-called success in life."’ When asked 
to what qualities he attributed his own success, 
Mr. Armour said: ‘I think that thrift and economy 
had much to do with it. I owe much to my mother’s 
training and to a good line of Scotch ancestors, who 
have always been thrifty and economical. As to my 
business education, I never had any. I am, in fact, a 
good deal like Topsy, ‘I just growed.’ 
My success has been largely a matter 
of organization. I have always made 
it apoint to surround)myself with good 
men. I take them’ when they are 
young and keep them just as longias 
I can. Nearly all of the men I now 
have, have grown upwith me. Many 
of them have worked with me for 
twenty years. They have started in 
at low wages, and have been advanced 
until they have reached the highest po- 
sitions.””. Mr. Armour thinks that most 
men who accumulate a large amount 
of money inherited the money-making 
instinct. The power of making and 
accumulating money, he says, is as 
much a natural gift as are those of 
a singer or an artist. ‘““The germs 
of the power to make money must be in 
the mind. Take, for instance, the peo- 
ple we have working with us. I can 
get millions of good bookkeepers or 
accountants, but not more than one 
out of five hundred in all of those I 
have employed has been a great suc- 
cess as an organizer or trader.” 





PHIL. D. ARMOUR 


Youth and Brains 

Mr. Armour is a great believer in 
young men and young brains. He 
never discharges a man if he can 
possibly avoid it. If the man is not 
doing good work where he is, he puts 
him in some other department, but 
never discharges him if he can find 
him other work. He will not, how- 
ever, tolerate intemperance, laziness or getting into 
debt. Some time ago a policeman entered his office. In 
answer to Mr. Armour’s question, ‘‘ What do you 
want here?” he replied: ‘I want to garnishee one 
of your men’s wages for debt." ‘‘ Indeed,” said Mr. 
Armour, ‘‘and who is the man?” Asking the officer 
into his private room he sent for the debtor. ‘‘ How 
long have you been in debt?’ asked Mr. Armour. 
The clerk replied that he had been behind for twenty 
years and could not seem to catch up. ‘ But you get 
a good salary, don’t you?” ‘* Yes, but I can’t get out 
of debt.” -* But you must get out, or you must leave 
here,” said Mr. Armour. ‘‘ How much do you owe?” 
The clerk then gave the amount, which was less than 
a thousand dollars. ‘Well,” said Mr. Armour, 
handing him a check, ‘there is enough to pay all 
your debts, and if I hear of your again getting into 
debt, you will have to leave.” ‘The clerk paid his 
debts and remodeled his life on a cash basis. 


The [oney-"aking Instinct 

Money can be made almost anywhere by a man 
who has the money-making instinct. An Astor ora 
Gould would make money on a comparative desert. 
While thousands of able men live in poverty and 
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wretchedness, just managing to keep soul and body 
together in the midst of boundless opportunities in the 
large cities of America, others in out-of-the-way places 
and apparently with very fewopportunities, make 
their millions just because they have the money- 
making instinct. 

(tae 


fifty Years of Preparation 


‘‘It is marvelous, Monsieur le President,” said the 
Paris correspondent of the London ‘‘Times,”’ to 
Thiers, ‘‘how you deliver long, improvised speeches 
about which you have not had time to reflect." ‘* You 
are not paying me a compliment,” replied the Presi- 
dent of the French republic; ‘‘it is criminal in a 
statesman to improvise speeches on public affairs. 
The speeches you callimprovised—why, for fifty years 
I have been rising at 5 A. M., to prepare them!”’ 

A man’s work shows whether he has expended the 
last ounce of his strength upon any achievement, or 
has a reserve back of him. His conversation sooner 
or later betrays an empty or a full reservoir. Every 
victory won, every obstacle overcome, every passion 
controlled, tgp anew strand to our reserve cable. 
Every defeat, every loss of self-control, breaks or 
strains a aan and weakens the cable. 

Do not mistake acquirement, or mere knowledge for 
power. Like food, these things must be digested and 
assimilated to become life or force. Learning is not 
wisdom; knowledge is not necessarily vital energy. 
The student who has to cram through a school or a col- 
lege course, who has made himself merely a receptacle 
for the teacher's thoughts and ideas, is not educated; 
he has not gained much. He is a reservoir. not a 
fountain. One retains, the other gives forth. Unless 
his knowledge is converted into wisdom, into faculty, 
it will become stagnant like still water. His knowl- 
edge must be drawn from the reservoir of memory, be 
worked over by the practical faculties, and become 
vitalized, before it can become a real power in the world. 


tw 
Reserve Dower Gives Confidence 


Few things can be more humiliating than the con- 
sciousness of possessing a college diploma which 
means nothing in practical life; of having passed one's 
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examinations in a parrot-like way; of being lookec 
upon as an educated man, and yet as having no ability. 
Nobody has confidence in the man without reserve, 
and he cannot, of course, believe in himself. A single 
speech exhausts him; the slightest emergency pumps 
him dry; he is in constant fear lest the slightest mis- 
take may uncover his shallowness and expose his 
emptiness. 

Not least among our forces in reserve are those 
which come from that ‘facility and inclination, 
acquired by repetition,” which we call habit. Any 
occupation is easiest to him who has familiarized him- 
self with its processes by repeated practice, and he 
who has become familiar with those processes is most 
likely to succeed therein. As fnen acquire greater 
and greater skill in the various trades or professions, 
it becomes more and more difficult for one to do many 
kinds of work in a satisfactory manner, in competition 
with others. 

Jacks-of-all-trades are gradually becoming scarcer 
as we advance in civilization. We must concertrate 
our energies to definite purposes in proportion as 
we wish to excel. ‘I have but one lamp by which 
my feet are guided,” said Patrick Henry, and that 
is the lamp of experience.” 


15 
Dow Uncle Sam # # # 
Destroys bis Millions 


J. Ceci, HeENpDERSON 
MILLION dollars aday. This is th 


amount that Uncle Sam makes away 
with. Every piece of money whicl 
becomes too dirty or too dilapidated 
for use may be presented to the 


i 
United States Treasury for redemp 
tion. Each day there is sent fron 
the different banks throughout the 
country, fully a million dollars’ worth 








of this soiled or torn paper Every 
2 a bundle of money received is turned 
> ) a , . 
4\ N) over to an expert, who, after careft 
: ab = counting and inspecting the not 
a» g ispecting the notes to 
4 vA see that no counterfeits are among 


them, places them together in small 
packages, and marks on the wrapper the amount con- 
tained in each bundle. They are then passed under a 
machine which punches a hole in each corner of every 
package; and cut into halves, lengthwise, one-half 
is sent to one division and the remaining half to 
another, to be recounted by two other peopl All 
counts must tally with each other before the bills are 
ready for destruction. 

The next move is to transport the money to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, where it is 
reduced to pulp by what is called maceration. Into 
an immense revolving cylinder containing several dis- 
integrating chemicals, the bills are thrown. The pulp 
thus produced is pressed into sheets, which strongly 
resemble white card board. This substance, which is 
used for various purposes, such as newspaper, writing 
paper, and souvenirs, is sold by the Government for 
about forty dollars a ton, the money received paying 
the entire expenses of maceration. 

The only kind of money not destroyed at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing is that issued by National 
tanks. ‘These notes are not taken charge of by those 
having the care of bank currency. Every afternoon these 
bills, representing from a hundred 
thousand to half a million dollars, are 
destroyed in the basement of the 
Treasury Building. The door of the 
maceration room is secured by huge 
padlocks, and can be opened only by 
the three officials who hold the keys. 

Nothing less than two-fifths of a 
note will be redeemed. To the holder 
of this fraction of a bill, the Govern- 
ment will allow half of the original face 
value. For three-fifths of a note, full 
value will be given. 

It occasionally happens that scraps 
of bills which have been almost en- 
tirely destroyed by fire, or otherwise, 
are presented for redemption. 
pert are some of the Treasury clerks in 
determining to what special note, or 
kind of note a scrap of money belongs, 
that the owner of the damaged bills 
usually receives some considerable part 
of their face value. A majority of the 
Government ‘clerks are women, who 
are said to be more honest and trust- 
worthy than men, besides having in a 
more marked degree the delicacy of 
touch required for the detection of bad 
money. 

Some of these women are the most 
expert and accurate counters and de- 
tectors in the world. Their sense of 
touch is so highly educated that the 
instant they pass a bill through their 
fingers they know whether it is a genu- 
ine or a bogus note. Many bills are 
such clever imitations that they circu- 
late though the country for a long time before being 
presented at the Treasury, where they are almost 
invariably detected. 

ja 


HA Child’s Tribute to Dickens 

A boy about ten years of age was seen to enter West- 
minster Abbey shortly before evening prayers. Going 
straight up the main aisle toward Poets’ Corner, with a 
directness that showed his knowledge of the position by 
custom, he stopped at the grave of Charles Dickens. Then, 
looking around in evident doubt as to whether his action 
might give offense to the authorities, he produced a tiny 
bunch of violets with an envelope attached, and, kneeling 
down, placed his tribute tenderly upon the tombstone. 
The little fellow hovered affectionately round the spot for 
a few moments, and, glancing round to see that his tribute 
remained undisturbed, went with a happy, satisfied look 
and took his place for the service. Curiosity led one of the 
representatives of the Pall Mall Gazette, who happened to 
be present at the time, to examine the childish offering, 
and this was what he found written in half-formed charac- 

ters on the envelope attached to the unassuming violets: 
“ For it is good to be children sometimes, and never better than 


at Christmas, when its mighty Founder was a child Himself.’ 
DickeEns’s “CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
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A Reserve Power Se 


Prov ; f the last reserve.—NAPOLEON I, 
| eav t wood are all that the vegetation of 
this s i ininar stem, which lifts that 
unk of t raw the eve and to cool us with its 


$ . ind buried years.— EMERSON. 


get that story, Mr. Web- 
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ny head for fourteen years, 
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Garfield’s Struggle 
Ga nly one of a very few who 
kept uy lies while in Washington. 
He ne t it seemed he could easily do 
npression that he had 
ised. As Trevelyan said 
lsucceeded because 
al ave kept him in the back- 
groul n the front, he played his 


Gartiek 


art nd a commanding ease that 
vere nptoms of the immense re- 
Sery t was in his power to draw. 
W in in Williams College, "said 
Garfield t one night and saw in the win- 
low oO titor for first place in mathe- 
atics ¢ afew minutes longer than I 
was W rning. i then and there de- 
termi ttle more time in preparation 
for t tation. I did so, and passed 
above to-day at the old rivalry, but 
I am tha ay my attention was called to 
the va irgin of time, well employed. I 
have tit is just sucha margin, wheth- 
er of t 1r earnestness, or power, that 
wins great or small.” 


the first part of every 
power. The true aim 
neaning of the drudgery of 
poring over books, of lis- 





tening t te-taking, of all the dry details 
of st mental reservoir, the storage 
bat future use. It is the accu- 
mulatio h will enable one in future 
without exhaustion, a great 

a mergency; to save life in some 


’n or epidemic; to meet some 
less through some great com- 


i leave his mark behind him 





or atta of success, every wrestler in 
the wo t have such a reservoir of power 
to dra t of unexpected perplexity or 
tria 
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Von Moitke Was Ready 


W he ssian war was declared, it is 
said that \ [ is awakened at midnight and 
told of fc id coolly to the official who 
aroust ro to pigeon-hole No. —— in my 
safe, t it, and telegraph as there di- 
rect t troops of theempire."”” Hethen 
turn to sleep, and awoke at his ac- 
custor morning Every one else in 
Berlit ted, but Von Moltke took his 
mort il, and a friend who met him 
said G em to be taking it very easy. 
Aret ituation ? I should think you 
wou Ah,” replied Von Moltke, “all 
my wo as been done long beforehand 
und in be done now has been done.” 


* * 


Power the Goal of Successful Lives 


A er will explain many failures. 
Powe VER this is what every young 
man a vould make a success of life, 
must ry outset of his or her career. 
Eve! ves not always Insure against 
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defeat, it saves one 
from utter ruin and des- 
pair. The man with 
such a reserve fights 
with greater determina- 
tion after deteat; the 
man without it when 
once beaten, once driv- 
en to the wall, is likely 
never to be heard ‘from 
again. 

This reserve must be 
stored up before the 
time of need by years 
of patient study or discipline. The man who attempts 
to fight life's battles without it, who is compelled to 
forage for provender on the march, who drills only 
just before his battles, will sooner or later be crushed 
by better equipped opponents. 

* * * a 


Reserve in Art 

‘*‘We marvel at the skill which enables a great 
artust to take a little color that lies inert upon his 
palette—a little gray and brown and white,—and 
presently to so ‘transfigure it into a living presence’ 
that our hearts throb faster onlv to look upon it, and 
there come upon the soul all those influences which 
one feels beneath the shadow of the Jungfrat or the 
Matterhorn, or amid the awful solitudes of Mont 
Blane. But back of that apparent ease and skill are 
the years of struggle and effort and application which 
have conferred the envied power.” 

‘* What though the fire bursts forth at length,” said 
Dr. Dewey, ‘‘like volcanic fires, with spontaneous, 
original, native force? It only shows the intenser 
action of the elements beneath. What though it 
breaks like lightning from the cloud? The electric 
force had been collecting in the firmament through 
many a silent, calm, and clear day.” You cannot 
blaze forth in action when an occasion is presented 
unless the fire has long been smouldering within you. 

The great aim of life should be the acquisition of 
power, the storing up of a wealth which we may 
always carry with us, so that people who come in con- 
tact with us may feel our real worth, our concentrated 
manhood,—which is the result of victory over our- 
selves and our surroundings. The man of such 
wealth carries triumph, victory, in his very bearing. 
He 1s victory-crowned. He is the richest man who 
carries most within himself. 


fear 
Dow to Build Up a Business 
In a Small Country Cown 


The talent of success is nothing more than doing what you can 
do well, and doing well whatever you do.—LONGFELLOW. 
If a man can write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make 
a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, though he build his house in 
the woods, the world will make a beaten track to his door.—EMEk- 
SON. 
RAY, do you keep shirts?” asked a 
man of a country storekeeper. 
‘Yes, sir,”” answered the man be- 
hind the counter. 
‘*Are they clean?” was the next 


question. 
‘‘Certainly!” was the astonished 
reply. 


‘‘Then,” said the inquirer, ‘‘I ad- 
vise you to put one of them on.” 

The principles and requirements 
for building up a business in city or 
country are in general, and in most particulars, the 
same. 

The advantages of advertising are, wisely enough, 
loudly and widely extolled, but one truth should 
never be lost sight of; a man’s personality and his 
establishment are his best advertisements for good or 
ill. The man in the soiled shirt may have filled sev- 
eral colums with advertisements. and in a large 
measure nullified the effect by the carelessness of his 
dress. ‘ 

‘*T believe,” said one who had thought seriously on 
the subject, ‘‘that a clean place of business, neat 
apparel and well-kept hands and finger nails are 
worth fifty per cent. interest on every dollar a man 
invests in business.” If to these things he adds a 
pleasant and interested manner, prompt attention, a 
disposition to serve his customers with exactly what 
they want, even though it be an inexpensive article 
and he may be obliged to send for it, he may con- 
fidently count on a hundred per cent. on his invested 
capital. . 

This applies equally to city and country business. 





* * * * 

How Some Young Men Began 

When George Peabody was a clerk in a store, when 
he could not produce the desired article, he even, 1n one 
instance, went to another store with an old lady, and 
helped her to find what she was looking for. Later, 
when this lady died, this courtesy was materially 
acknowledged 1n her will. 

The writer once knew a poor boy who began busi- 
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ness in a small room in a country town, with but little 
capital; he was so polite and accommodating and 
business-like that he soon attracted attention. When 
ladies drove up to his modest little store, he would 
help them from the carriage, hitch their horses in the 
shade, put a blanket on them in winter, and do every- 
thing to make it pleasant for his customers, many of 
whom came from a distance in order to patronize him 
and help him to build up his business. He became an 
honored citizen and the proprietor of the finest busi- 
ness house for miles around. 
* * * * 


An “Old Times’’ Country Store 

The typical country store of the ‘good (?) old 
times” 1s, happily, seldom seen in these days. Where 
it does exist, it is in a ‘*‘ poor, dying state" and a thing 
to shudder at. The floors are filthy, the counters un- 
tidy, the stove rusty. Papers and rubbish he about, 
indoors and out. Dirty doors and windows show the 
pressing need of cleaning. The storekeeper is untidy 
in his appearance. He sits around, perhaps, with a 
filthy pipe in his mouth, allows loafers to lounge 
about on rainy days and evenings, telling question- 
able yarns, and helping him to fill the air with smoke. 
He is often crabbed, uncouth, rough and unaccommo- 
dating. If he does not have what is called for, he 
will not think of showing the customer anything: to 
replace it, nor evince the least disposition to procure 
it for him. 

‘The only reason that this kind of store could ever be 
made to pay was that it was the only place within a 
wide radius where every-day necessities could be 
obtained. At this date, the many times multiplied 
facilities for travel between country and city enable 
out-of-town residents to choose among many places at 
which to trade and shop. It is therefore very obvious 
that a country store, to hold its custom, must be as 
neat as the city one, its keeper as immaculate, as 
prompt, as pleasant and as obliging as his town 
rivals, and with a stock of good quality from which 
can be selected many, at least, of the articles which his 
neighbors will be likely to need and prices which do 
not compare unfavorably with town prices. 

A point which should not be overlooked is that the 
same order, system and forethought which charac- 
terize the city establishment should prevail in the 
country store. In some places, goods are tumbled 
together without any method of arrangement, and the 
clerk is obliged to search a long time for the article 
wanted. In some cases, a man may have the pattern 
which his customer would like, but only a few yards 
of the goods. He may, at the same time, have more 
than he can ever sell of some cheap, ugly fabric. In 
goods that go by size, the stock may seldom contain 
anything from which to select. One size will fit, but 
the pattern does not suit; he has seldom two sizes of 
anything, often only one pattern. 

* + + 





Foresight a Potent Factor 

This want of foresight is a tremendous factor for 
harm. A merchant should study his customers and 
their probable needs and fancies, as a careful 
physician studies his patients. 

Systematic stock-taking and accurately kept book 
accounts and a careful balance sheet are actual neces- 
sities of any business in country or city. The man 
who never knows where he stands will not be likely to 
stand anywhere long. 

Ruts should be avoided. Every year brings changes 
in the requirements of the people, and he who antici- 
pates and is ready to meet these requirements is he 
whose business will grow most rapidly. With all his 
getting, a merchant should ‘get understanding.” 

Nothing sooner demoralizes trade than a merchant's 
reputation for having different prices for different 
people. One fair price for all should be your motto. 

It cannot be too often asserted or too strongly 
emphasized that all real success, in any place whatso- 
ever, must be built upon a character which can 


always be trusted, a manhood which is with every one, 


a guarantee of good faith and fair dealing. 


(ta 
The “ Touch Method” of Cypevwriting. 


Miss May E. Carrington, who 1s employed by Childs & 
Griffin, of Springfield, as bookkeeper and stenographer, 
now leads the world in typewriting. Early in December, 
at Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Miss Carring- 
ton wrote on the typewriter, from dictation, one hundred 
and eight words of unfamiliar matter in one minute, and 
one hundred and forty-four words of familiar matter. She 
operates an unlettered keyboard, and can write as rapidly 
blindfolded as when she can see. Her method is the 
‘touch writing,” which is now employed by some two 
hundred typewriters in Boston. The position of each 
letter is fixed in the mind, and the same finger touches 
the same key at all times, all the fingers doing duty. By 
this means one’s eyes can rest on her manuscript, no time 
being wasted in looking from keyboard to notebook. 

Miss Anne B. Kyler, of Boston, was the first to use this 
method. 

Touch writing is the method employed by many blind 
typewriters, Helen Keller being the most illustrious 
example. The Perkins Institute students all use this 
method. 

In Hudson, Mass., touch typewriting 1s taught in the 
public schools, and it is expected that the Lynn schools 
will soon introduce it. 
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Glimpses of the Nome of Gilliam Shakespeare 





aac at Stratford-on-Hvon <:== 























1. THE “SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL” 
5. SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL HOUSE 6. IRVING’S ROOM AT THE “HORSE INN” 


HE Mecca of most American travelers to England is that quaint wood-and- 
plaster house in Stratford-on-Avon in which William Shakespeare was 
born, April, 1564. The house is one which, at that era, could only have 

been inhabited by a citizen of easy means; for, though its grand orchards ard 
fine gardens have been sold, and the house itself divided and sub-divided into 
smaller tenements, the windows in the roof removed, and the humble front 
made still humbler, it still retains the mean, yet honored room in which the 
poet of the English race and language was born. Its massive joists and 
plastered ‘walls are yet firm with ribs of oak, inscribed all over with the names 
of those who have come from all the nations of the earth to do him honor. 


2. THE AVON, FROM DURHAM DOWNS 
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3. SHAKESPEARE RELICS 4. KITCHEN OF THE SHAKESPEARE HOME 


7. THE FAMOUS STATUE AT STRATFORD 


Undoubtedly, his father was a substantial English yeoman, who combined 
with rural affairs, the business of a glove-maker. He is reputed to have been 
an extraordinarily handsome man; and we know certainly that he won the 
love of a lady of gentle birth and considerable fortune, bearing the pretty 
name of Mary Arden. William was their third child, and in his early years 
he was doubtless accustomed to a life of hospitable plenty and ease; though 
after his tenth year, financial troubles began, which gradually reduced his 
father to poverty. 

William, however, remained at school until he was fourteen; but whether 
he received any classical education or not, has been the subject of much. dispu- 
ting. On leaving school he became a butcher's assistant, it is said; but it is also 
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-The Genius of “s 
ng the Roadside 


Row a Statesman’s Rustic Protege was Delped on 
the Gay to fame 


HE off horse has lost a shoe from the 
right forefoot,” said the coachman, 
as he drew up opposite a wayside 
blacksmith shop; ‘‘shall I stop and 
have it replaced?” 

‘*By all means,” replied the owner 

of the curricle, Senator Aaron Burr 

of New York; ‘it is always the proper 
thing to keep your horses well shod, 
and, besides, I am only too glad of a chance to stretch 
my legs after so long a drive. While the smith is 
busy, I will stroll to the top of one of these beautiful 

Ulster County hills.” 

When he returned, half an hour later, he happened 
to glance at the side of a barn near the shop, and saw 
with surprise an accurate, though hurriedly drawn, 
charcoal picture of his curricle and horses. 

‘‘Who drew that?” he inquired. 

‘ That little frowsy-head yonder,” replied the black- 
outils pointing to a boy in homespun who was chop- 
ping wood in the dooryard opposite as if his whole 
mind was occupied with his task. 

‘‘Halloa, my lad,” called Burr; and, when the little 
fellow looked up with the air of one who had been 
caught in some misdemeanor, he added pleasantly 

‘If ever you want to change your occi upation and see 
life, just put a clean 
shirt in your bundle, 
and go to this address 
in New York,” and he 
crossed the road to 
hand the boy a slip of 
paper. 

The team was soon 
on its homeward way 
and in a short time, the 
incident passed from the 
crowded mind of Aaron 
Burr. Months after- 
ward, as he sat at break- 
fast, a servant brought 
him a package contain- 
ing a home-made clean 
shirt, and said that a 
boy at the door had 
asked her to deliver it 
as an all-sufficient intro- 
duction. But the Sena- 
tor could not under- 
stand its significance, 
so he sent for the boy, 
whom he at once recog- 
nized as the youthful 
‘*Genius of the Road- 
side.” 

With all his faults, 
Burr was a generous 
man at heart, and he 
spared neither pains nor 
expense to give the 
youth the best of in- 
struction in his chosen 
profession. From an 
artistic point of view, 
the student became very successtul as the 
great painter Vanderlyn, although he lived a 
life of poverty. 





He painted the portraits of Aaron Burr 
and his daughter Theodosia, from which 
were taken the fine engravings by which 


we know them. He died near the spot where 
he drew the picture of the waiting team. His 
career is a noble monument to the better side 
of the nature of his benefactor, a nature not wholly de- 
void of sweetness and light,although darkened by fre- 
quent clouds throughout his mature life and finally 
a in the murky gloom of a purely selfish am- 
vition 


ew 
The Kind of Boy Re Liked 


‘Wanted—A bright boy to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder in my office, and gradually work up by his own con- 
scientious efforts, until I can take him into partnership and 
marry him to my only daughter. Call at 9462 West Four- 
teen and a Half street.” 

Mr. Gotrox sat in his office impatiently awaiting the 
answers to this ad., which he knew would come. 

In a few minutes, one after another, a large number of 
lads filed in, some of them breathless from running, having 
read their morning papers a little late. Mr. Gotrox looked 
them over quickly with an eagle eye and dismissed all but 
two. ‘Now, boys,” he said, after he had talked with 
them a bit, ‘I like the looks of you both and will employ 
the one <P does a simple thing the best.” (He should 
have said ‘‘ better,” inasmuch as there were only two boys, 
but he was not that sort of man during business hours.) 

‘*Here are two packages, just alike, which have just 
been delivered here,” he said. ‘* John,” addressing the sad- 


eyed, dreamy youth, ‘let me see you open this parcel.” 





BURR HANDED HIM A SLIP OF PAPER 
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Then John winked at himself and said in his heart: 
‘‘ This is indeed a snap. How glad I am ihat Iam upon 
or on to this little scheme.” And with great care and 
patience he tugged and picked at the hard knots, and after 
long effort took the cord off into one piece, wound it intoa 
neat coil, carefully folded up the coarse wrapping paper, 
and stepped back, trying hard to conceal the triumph in 
his eyes. 

Mr. Gotrox made no remark, except, ‘‘ 
your turn.” 

Poor Sam, he had never had any advantages to speak of, 
as he had begn obliged to hustle a good deal all of his life, 
and had never read any stories of good boys who had 
become great. He whipped out his jackknife, cut the cord 
in four places quicker than aw ink, and kicked the wrap- 
ping paper into the corner. 

‘You're the boy for me,” shouted Mr. Gotrox, ‘and you 
may go to work at once. John,” he said, ** you are a good 
boy, but you should have lived in 1847. You are not in it 
this year. We do not care nowadays to waste three shill- 
ings ‘worth of time to save 1% cents worth of paper and 
twine.""—//e/ena (Mont.) /ndependent. 


jtav 
“ Character is Everything ” 


Hatrrir B. Wortru 


lo give one’s life to a God-appointed cause is to live, and self- 
forgetfulness brings the fullest life. 


Now, Sam, it is 


S I have walked in the blooming Public Garden 
in Boston and seen the gracious statue of 
Charles Sumner looking down upon the scene 
of loveliness, or have entered the hall of the 
State Library and beheld the same beautiful 

face, I have often thought that the purpose in that 
face should enter into every young man’s political 
dreams. 

More than half a century ago there were gathered at 
Harvard a company of 
students who loved the 
Republic and the exam- 
ple of its founders. 
They saw political vis- 
ions and followed them. 
One of these was young 
Charles Sumner, an- 
other Wendell Phillips. 
Both were born to 
wealth and historic 
name; both felt that a 
life like theirs should 
have a purpose, and 
both resolved to give 
their lives to the good 
of mankind. ‘In ser- 
ving man, ” said Sum- 
ner, ‘‘there are nobler 
fields than those in 
which a Bayard ever 
conquered.” 

Massachusetts saw in 
young Sumner a young 
man whose inspiration 
was Duty. She crowned 
him as her representa- 
tive in her great strug- 
gle against wrong. She 
made him her voice of 
truth. ‘‘Goto the doubt- 
ful members of the 
Legislature and use 
your influence,” said 
his friends to him,when 
his election was pend- 
ing. ‘* _ ever,’ was 
Sumner’s answer, ‘I 
will go to Cambridge, 
and no member of the 
Legislature shall see 
me until this contest is 
decided.” 

The Rhodians wrote 
the great Olympic ode 
of Pindar in letters of 
gold, and the words of 
Charles Sumner in that supreme effort of life, his speech 
called ‘‘Freedom National and Slavery Sectional,’ 
deserve a Rhodian inscription. ‘By no effort, by no 
desire of my own,” he said, ‘I find myself a Senator 
of the United States. Never before have I held 
public office of any kind. With the ample opportuni- 
ties of private life I was content. No tomb-stone for 
me could bear a fairer inscription than this; ‘ Here 
lies one who, without honors or emoluments, did 
something for his fellow-men.’ I forget myself and 
all personal consequences. The favor and good-will 
of fellow-citizens, of my brethren in the Senate, I am 
ready to sacrifice. All I am or can hope to be I give 
to this cause.” He died exclaiming: ‘* Do not let my 
Civil Rights Bill fail,” and ‘‘Character is every- 
thing.” 

I well remember that March day when, amid the 
tolling bells of Boston and the towns that. surround 
Mount Auburn, amid the wail of trombones and the 
solemn music of Luther's ‘‘ Judgment Hymn,” Charles 
Sumner's body, in the dusk of a long red twilight, 
was lowered into the earth. He had found a field 
nobler than Bayard’s. ‘The face of his young dream 
had changed into a divinity and led him away into 
the blessed shades of immortality. He had seen that 
manhood overtops all titles. He had learned from life 


the simple truth that ‘* Character is everything.” 
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Che Boy Gbo Made Opportunities 


J. 1 INCOLN 


O you want to learn to print?” 
Mr. Amos Bliss, editor of “The 
Northern Spectator,” then an enter- 
prising paper published in East Poult- 
ney, Vt., had in 1862 advertised for an 
apprentice. Mr. Bliss was walking in 
his garden, when a thin, drawling voice asking if he 
was ‘‘the man that carried on the printing office,” 
caused him to turn and face one of the most outlandish- 





HORACE GREELEY 


looking figures on which his eyes had ever rested, — 
limp, long, and angular, uncouth, clothed in home- 
made, butternut-colored, linsey-woolsey material, the 
pantaloons too short, the coat too long, with a torn 
shirt and a torn straw hat, — young Greeley’s 
usual costume. 

‘*Do you want to learn to print?” 
asked Mr. Bliss. ‘+ I've had some 
notion of it,” was the reply. 


The next questions 
brought out the infor- Pa ae ‘ 
mation that the boy Oe, ke, 5 

: a ” 

had read ‘¢a little »\ "FS es? 
of most every- 7, },. 

. Pht 3 _ mF e 
thing. ete eg | 

‘*T was sur- 4 
prised,” says Mr. } 


Bliss, «+ that such 
a fellow as the 
boy looked to be 
should think of 
learning to print; 


but on entering 
into conversation 


with him, and bya 
partial examination of 
the qualifications of my 
new applicant, it required 
but little time to discover 
that he possessed a mind of no 
common order, and an acquired 
intelligence beyond his years. There 
was a simple-mindedness, a truthfulness 

and common sense in what he said, that at once 
commanded my regard.” 


A Humble Start 


In like manner were the unfavorable first impres- 
sions of the foreman overcome. Horace was set to 
work, after a long debate with his father, who stub- 
bornly objected to his son’s leaving the ancestral oc- 
cupation of farming, and had a great aversion to the 
‘« binding out” process. At length Horace’s entreaties 
won the day and he was apprenticed till twenty years 
of age, being allowed his board for six months, and 
thereafter forty dollars a year in addition ‘for his 
clothing.” He at once showed that he had not mis- 
taken his calling. Before he had worked through the 
first day he was setting more type, and setting it more 
accurately, than many who had been at the work for 
weeks. There was no accident in this lad’s coming to 
his own; for, as subsequent events proved, the humble 
beginning in that country office was the first of those 
things which were his by right. Up to that time he 





















THE “OLD HOUSE”’ 
WHERE HE BOARDED 


BROOKS 


had been the squarest of boys in the roundest of holes. 
He was born February 3, 1811, in Amherst, N. H., 
where his father, Zaccheus Greeley, owned forty or fifty 
acres of land, gravelly and unprofitable, on which 
stood an unpainted house, square and ugly. Before 
it was a straggling fence which shut in the well with 
its mossy bucket swinging high in air. Fortunately 
for him, Horace had a mother with great strength of 
body and mind and intellect. It was said of her that 
she did, and always in cheery mood, ‘* more than the 
work of an ordinary man and an ordinary woman com- 
bined, and could outrake any man in the town, and 
could load the hay-wagons as fast and as well as her 
husband”; that **she would laugh and sing all day 
long, and tell stories all the evening.” She was 
particularly tender of little Horace, who was a feeble 
and sickly child. From the spelling-book on her knee 
he first learned to read, and from her never-ending 
tales, traditions and ballads he received his first ideas 
of the world outside the hilly home-farm. Mrs. 
Greeley was a great reader; and, as she spun and 
Horace lay on the floor poring over the family Bible, 
which was too large for him to hold, the two would 
talk of its pictures and stories, and the child would 
ask questions which were prophetic of the mind to be. 

At three he began to attend the district school, 
being carried through the deep winter snows on the 
shoulders of his aunt or an older boy. 


Master of Twenty Books 


He soon stood ‘at the head of his class in reading 
and spelling, and «+ took it so much to heart when he 
did happen to lose his place, that he would cry bit- 
terly ; so that some of the boys, when they had gained 
the right to get above him, declined the honor, be- 
cause it hurt Horace’s feelings so.”” He read children’s 
books with ease; and before he was six had read the 
Bible through, and «+ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ The twenty 
books which were owned by his family he read and 
re-read. and there was not a book within a radius of 
seven miles which he did not borrow and peruse. 
Prone on the hearth he would lie after completing the 

day's farm work, (of which, when he 

grew older, he was compelled 

to do his full share), a 
pine knot aflame in 
tront of him, his 
book on the 
floor. The 
neighbors 
came, 

. & told 
sto- 
ries, 


gossiped, ate apples 
and drank cider; but 
neither their comings 
in nor their goings out, 
their conversations nor 
their refreshments, 
were heeded by the 
lad on the hearth. It 
was probably in. these 
days that Horace 
Greeley so effectually 
learned the habit of concentration which is everywhere 
amighty power. The advent of the weekly newspaper, 
an extremely poor affair, was an event in the life of 
the boy. He would walk down the road to meet the 
post-rider, that he might be the first to get hold of 
the sheet ; and, lying on the ground, he would absorb 
its contents from beginning to end. The air was 


electric with the spirit of past events, the swell of 


growing atfairs, the 


anticipation of things come 
«+ He may have read of Decatur’s gallantry in the wat 
with Algiers,” says Parton: ++ of Weliington’s victory 
at Waterloo; of Napoleon, fretting awa, | life on 


the rock of St. Helena; of Monroe's inauguration : of 


the dismantling of the fleets on the great lakes ; of the 
progress the Erie Canal project; of Jackson’s it 
roads into Florida, the subsequent cession of that 
province to the United States ; of the first mecting of 
Congress in the capital: of the assage of the M 


souri Compromise.” 


His Father Fled from Home 


It was when Horace was ten years old that the for- 
tunes of his family reached a crisis. 
who had speculated somewhat in lumber, became 
bankrupt, and was obliged to flee from home to avoid 
arrest. The next home was in Westhaven, Vt., about 
a hundred miles from Amherst, where the family be- 
gan life so literally anew that they had hardly any 
beds, and scarcely any clothing except that which they 
wore on their backs ; and for these they were in debt. 
The children took their meals from a common milk- 
pan filled with bean porridge, the parents having a 
separate pan to themselves. 

The whole family set to work to clear a fifty-acre 
lot, the father chopping the larger logs, the smallei 
ones driving the oxen, the mother and daughters 
gathering the light wood into heaps. The third year 
in Westhaven was spent in running a sawmill, which 
proved a dead failure. 

Meanwhile Horace was keeping up his study and 
reading. He was sent out of the Wésthaven schools 
because he had ‘+ become wiser thai his teachers.” 

History and poetry were his favorite reading. At 
eleven he was well acquainted with Shakespeare, and 
at fourteen he had read all the histories and poems ac- 
cessible. Byron and Campbell he would read by the 
hour, and he himself says, ‘* 1 remember, as of yester- 
day, the gradual unfolding of the exceeding truthful- 
ness and beauty, the profound heart-knowledge, which 
characterizes Mrs. Hemans’ poems, upon my immature, 
unfolding mind.” 


‘*That Boy ’Il Never Get Along ’”’ 


Horace’s farm life terminated with his fifteenth year. 
As a farmer he was a decided failure. ‘+ That boy 
will never get along in the world,” said Zaccheus 
Greeley, when his son ina fit of abstraction tried to 
yoke the * off’ ox to the «+ near” side. ** He'll never 
know more than enough to come in when it rains.” 

When he was five years old, Horace had declared 
his intention of becoming a printer, —a purpose which 
for ten labor-filled, discouraging years he steadily held. 
It was thus that he happened to stand in that East 
Poultney garden, having walked eleven miles, asking 
to be made a printer's apprentice. In the office the 
boys teased him with saucy remarks, threw type at 
him, and finally blackballed his white hair. But he 
never paused to retaliate. Dodging the type and wash- 
ing his hair, he quietly resumed work. Finding that 


Zaccheus Greeley, 


HOUSE AT EAST POULTNEY IN WHICH GREELEY LEARNED PRINTING 


he could not be irritated or hindered, his companions 
adopted him as a prime favorite. 

He soon began to set up original paragraphs with- 
out writing them. He joined a debating society 
composed of the doctor, the lawyer, the school 
teachers, and other intelligent people of East Poult- 
ney, and soon became the leader in debate. He never 
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SUCCESS 
Che Invincible Purpose 


THE invincible purpose masters 
circumstances ; a result which 
talents cannot attain. <A one- 
talent person with a lofty aim 
will accomplish more than a 
ten-talent one without it. 
While the latter scatters and 
dissipates his physical, mental 
and moral powers, the former 
gathers them into a mighty 
force, and sends them like an 
arrow to the mark. He hits, 
and the other An 
irrepressible resolution has the 
right of way always, and the great multitudes fall back 
to let it pass. It scarcely knows the impossible : if 
Alps on Alps arise, it swears, ‘* There shall be no 
Alps.” Its words become * half-battles,”’ like Luther's. 
‘« | will take it or die,” answered Wolfe when asked 
if he could capture Quebec. ‘+ Right about, face,” 
cried Sheridan to his retreating army, and hurled 
them against the foe with victorious power. ‘I will 
fight it out on this line if it takes all summer,” ex- 
claimed Grant on his way to Richmond. Here was 
purpose, irrepressible, defiant, mighty, next to al- 
mighty, —such purpose as never @rzfts, but steers 
straight into port. 
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Purpose put Pitt into Parliament 

Smiles has been criticised adversely for his defi- 
nition of invincible purpose; but he was right. He 
said, «* To think we are able is almost to be so; to de- 
termine upon attainment is frequently attainment itself. 
Thus earnest resolution seemed to have 
about it the savor of Omnipotence.”’ The old maxim 
is, ** Think you can, and you can.” Emerson said, 
** Good luck is another maxim for tenacity of purpose.” 

William Pitt resolved in his boyhood to win a seat 
in the British Parliament, and every fibre of his be- 
ing became alive with that purpose. Friends besought 
him to make a career worthy of his illustrious father ; 
and his soul expanded, and achieved wonders under 
the power of that idea. No hardship was too great, 
no sacrifice too exacting, no study too irksome, and no 
labor too forbidding for his conquering spirit. His 
was a triumphal march through the fields of literature, 
over the hills of science, and into the realm of wise 
statesmanship. He passed directly from college to 
the House of Commons. Ina single year he rose to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer; in two years he be- 
came Prime Minister of England, and from that 
moment his reign of influence and power was phenom- 
enal. For a quarter of a century he was the power be- 
hind the throne of Britain, never relaxing his grip of 
political supremacy for love, wealth, learning or re- 
ligion, and never knowing defeat, even temporary dis- 
appointment, from the beginning to the end of his re- 
markable career. He was the most influential and 
famous man in Great Britain before the dew of his 
youth was wiped from his forehead. Purpose did it. 


Not Blindness Can Prevent 

About sixty years ago a boy of six or eight years of 
age, in Tennessee, lost the sight of both eyes by an 
accident. He was a bright, quick-witted, aspiring 
lad, not in the least daunted by his terrible misfortune. 
When fourteen or fifteen years of age, he resolved to ac- 
quire a liberal education, and set himself to work witha 
will. His progress was a surprise to all his friends. His 
sightless eyes did not appear to be an obstacle in the way 
of his success. He could travel alone in any direction 
about his home, even on horseback, and his sense of 
touch seemed ample to make him familiar, not only 
with all material objects, but even with art and science. 
In early manhood he was well fitted to enter Harvard 
College, and repaired thither with that intention. But 
Dr. Howe, at the head of the Institution for the Blind 
in South Boston, sought him out, and persuaded him 
to become a teacher of music in his school. In this 
department young Campbell became an expert, and 
met the requirements so completely that Dr. Howe 
proposed he should spend a year in Europe for still 
higher equipment. This he did, and was the surprise 
of learned professors and educators in every place 
where he sojourned. On his return to London from 
the Continent, prominent educators invited him to ad- 
dress an audience of blind peopie they would gather 
in the great metropolis. The result was, that one of 
the wealthiest dukes of the realm said, «* Mr. Camp- 
bell, if you can be retained in this city to found an in- 
stitution for the blind, and superintend it, my fortune 
is at your disposal.” After much thought and prayer, 
Mr. Campbell accepted the proposition, and, in an in- 
credibly short time, founded «* The Normal College for 
the Blind and Academy of Music,” at the head of 
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which he has been from that day to this, —a benefac- 
tor whose praise is sung throughout the British Empire. 
Poverty was nothing; privation was nothing, even 
blindness was nothing to a soul that was animated by 
a grand and noble purpose! Horace Mann said to the 
students of Antioch College, ‘‘ Be ashamed to die un- 
til you have won some victory for humanity ” ; but not 
one of the students addressed was blind. 


Effort the Best School 


Business becomes the best of schools to a young 
man with a well-formed purpose. The experience of 
each day disciplines his three-fold nature beyond the 
curriculum of academy or college. Abraham Lincoln 
was better educated for the service he rendered to his 
country than half the graduates of Yale or Harvard 
would have been. He cherished an exalted purpose, 
to the accomplishment of which every item of daily 
life contributed. Our highest university could not 
have done what business did for him. So of all self- 
made men, they were well made because what busi- 
ness does for a man is surprisingly practical. There 
is no theory about it. It is matter-of-fact education. 
Patrick Henry and Roger Sherman were self-made 
men, and none were ever better made. Moody and 
Edison are self-made men; and no two people in all 
the world are more thorough and successful in their 
respective departments than they. It is the outcome 
of a purpose that does not waver or flag. 

Mark Twain, W. D. Howells and Charles Dudley 
Warner, enjoyed but a common-school education. 
Academy and college were beyond their reach. Buta 
mighty purpose commanded their souls, and has won 
for them world-wide fame. They blazed their own 
way through the tangled forest of obscurity, and 
emerged into the light of God’s mid-day. ‘* So numer- 
ous have been our self-made men that there is almost 
a prejudice against those who are made in any other 
way.” 

Noted Dunces 


Wellington was a very dull scholar at Eton. Sir 
Walter Scott was declared «+a _ blockhead.” Dr. 
Chalmers was expelled from St. Andrew’s for stupidity, 
Goldsmith was ‘+ the laughing-stock of schoolmasters,” 
Gladstone lagged behind his classmates in stupid in- 
difference. And the same was true of many of the 
world’s worthies until their lives culminated in an all- 
absorbing purpose, which bent everything to its man- 
date. 


There is no chance, no destiny, no fate, 
Can circumvent, or hinder, or control 

The firm resolve of a determined soul, 
Gifts count for nothing; will alone is great; 
All things give way before it soon or late. 


Let the fool prate of luck. The fortunate 
Is he whose earliest purpose never swerves, 
Whose slightest action or inaction serves 
The one great aim. 
Why, even death stands still 
And waits an hour, sometimes, for such a will. 


Perhaps no finer illustration of a great purpose can 
be found than that of General Booth, whose Salvation 
Army has changed the prospect of the outcast world. 
Twenty-five years ago he was denounced, ridiculed, 
persecuted and abused as a fanatic or fool. He re- 
solved to convert the slums of London, Paris, Rome, 
Chicago, New York and on to the end of the list. 
For this he was maligned, hooted and mobbed, year 
after year, and often driven out of towns and cities. 
But with undaunted courage he worked on, trusting in 
God and the Gospel to give him victory sooner or 
later. For one decade, two decades, he planned, 
toiled, advanced, regardless of opposition, as true to 
his purpose as the needle to the pole, as confident of 
final triumph as a saint could be, hoping on and ever 
with the heroism of unfaltering faith, until now the 
plaudits of a grateful public, on two continents, hail 
his coming. The rich and the poor, the king and the 
peasant, the Christian and the outcast, the pulpit and 
the press, vie with each other to do him honor. His 
purpose has achieved success. He has done what the 
church, for eighteen hundred years, failed to do, and 
introduced a new and effective agency into the evange- 
lization of the world. This is but another achieve- 
ment of an irrepressible purpose. 


Concentration Conquers 


«* This one thing I do,” 
did it. He thought of nothing else, planned for 
nothing else, lived and died for nothing else. ‘+ This 
one thing I do,” should be the motto of every youth ; 
and then he should do it. This alone will take the 
drudgery out of life, and into its place put content- 
ment, peace and joy. Stick to your business: hold it 
with a firm grip; put it through ; compel success. 


exclaimed Paul; and he 
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oe Valley forge and Yorktown oe 
Washington in Defeat and Victory—Che Anvil and the Dammer 


WiLLiAM CONVERSE Woop 


™ AY, Bill, lend us your 
shoes. I've got to goon 
picket down the river. 


Pretty rough road, hard 
mud and ice. You know | have- 
n't had a shoe for six weeks.’ 

‘‘Wall, ‘spose I must. These 
shoes I drew from that Feladel- 
phy Tory have done good sery- 
ice. Iwas recknin’ up, and Tom, 
sure’s you live, them shoes have 
been on thirteen fellows’ feet 
lucky that they are number 
Well, unstrap your mops!’’"—an_ unintelligi- 
ble injunction until you looked down at Tom's feet, 
and saw two masses, of flannel, sheepskin and other 
stuff, as big round as water-pails, fastened with thongs 
and strings about the poor fellow’s feet. 

The exchange was made. Tom got some cloth tostuff 
around his feet, and make his number fives fill out the 
nine shoes,—but such tatters of coat and breeches! 

‘*Tom, you're a healthy looking Continental, to be 
fighting for this ‘ere glorious country. You are a 
walking scarecrow, you are! And not the only one, 
shame on the Continental Congress! Tom, about a 
hundred of us scarecrows would scare the whole 
British army.’ 

‘*If I can only come across some ot those furry var- 
mint, I'll have some better footwear. Tough soldier- 
ing! But I'll stand to it as long as General Wash- 
ington does —freeze, fight, or victory!” 





nines. 


Anvil and Hammer 

Anvil and Hammet Washington, the one 
as well as the other: and, because he was both, the 
Revolutionary War achieved American independence. 
Had he beer only Hammer, but not Anvil, the Revo- 
lution might have ended at Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown, in ‘ 
what men talked 
of, and even 
W ashington fear- 
ed,-—‘‘the dissolu- 
tion of the army. 
Had he been only 
Anvil, he could 
have borne with 
fortitude the al- 
most unexampled 
privations and 
severities of those 
seven years of 
war; but he could 
not have struck 
the mighty blows 
which shattered 
the British power 
in North Ameri- 
ca. Providen- 
tially, he was 
both Hammer 
and Anvil; for 
that, we lift Ze 
Deum this, his 
natal month; and 
from that we 
draw an example of inspiration for our battle of life,in 
which we, too, must be both Hammer and Anvil, if we 
would win. 


Taking and Giving Blows 

This we want to know concerning any combatant in 
life’s campaign. Is he both Anvil and Hammer? He 
must be both to succeed. For the vicissitudes of the 
conflict come to all. ‘‘There are blows to take as 
well as blows to give,” said Webster to Hayne. The 
athlete must have hard flesh as well as powerful 
muscle. Now we are forced to the defensive; in a 
twinkling, the opportunity comes to take the offensive. 
General Grant knew Thomas as the ‘‘Rock of Chicka- 
mauga,” and the ‘‘Wall of Cincinnati;” but in desire 
for speedy movement and delays inexplicable, doubts 
came whether he could strike blows; and he actually 
had designated his successor. A few days passed 
and Thomas lifted the Hammer from the Anvil, and 
smote Hood one of the most annihilating blows 
struck during the war. 

So it was with Washington. He could be Anvil till 
men wondered at his inactivity or retreats; then, sud- 
denly, you would see him smite as a Hammer. 
Retreat was on, from Lord Cornwallis’ well-equipped 
host; Washington's small, ragged, discouraged army 
falling back, ‘‘ sometimes leaving a town at one end 
as the British entered it at the other;’ but he broke 
down bridges, destroyed provisions, hampered and 
delayed the enemy, so that they made less than sev- 
enty miles over level country in nineteen days. ‘In 
those days it was, that Washington said to Colonel 
Reed, as he drew his hand across his neck, ‘ Reed, 
my neck does not feel as though it was made for a 


such was 
















WASHINGTON AT MOUNT VERNON 


halter; we must retire to Augusta County in Virginia, 
and if overpowered, must pass the Alleghany Moun- 
tains!’"" Enduring Anvil! ‘*Suddenly, on Christmas 
night, Washington re- 
crossed the Delaware, 
with his little army, 
making a perilous 
passage through 
cakes of icethat 
crunched the boats; 
surprised the Hes- 
sians at Trenton, and 
captured a thousand 
prisoners. Eight days 
later he fought the 
battle of Princeton. 
Within three weeks 
he had completely 
turned the tables. He 
had driven the enemy 


from nearly all New 
Jersey, made Phila- 
delphia safe, and 


shown the people that 
the army, which was 
thought to be on the 
verge of destruction, 
could be used in the 
hands of a great gen- 
eral like a rod to pun- 
ish the enemy.” 
in the Valley 

Valley Forge is a 
name which inspires 
unspeakable emotions 
in every reader of the 
Revolutionary story, appealing to the depth of the 
pathetic in us by their sufferings, and to our sub- 
limest sense by their heroic fortitude. That winter at 
Valley Forge 
surpasses the 
retreat from 
Moscow ; for the 
American he- 
roes and their 
great comman- 
der endured 
through the 
long winter in- 
stead of fleeing. 


WASHINGTON AT 


‘* How comes it, sir,” 
said Washington to the 
commander, as thety 
paraded into the Valley, 
‘*that I have tracked 
the march of your troops 
by the blood-stains of 
their feet upon the fro- 
zen ground? Were there 
no shoes in the commis- 
sary’s stores, that this 
sad spectacle is to be 
seen along the public 
highway?” The officer 
replied, ‘‘ When shoes 
were issued, the regi- 
ments were served in turn; it was our misfortune 
to be among the last, and the stores became ex- 
hausted.” Washington's emotions were of the strong- 
est kind, and he said, ‘‘ Poor fellows!” 

‘‘At no period of the war,” writes Chief Justice 
Marshall, ‘‘had the American army been reduced to a 
situation of greater peril than during the winter at 
Valley Forge. More than once they were absolutely 
without food. There was seldom at any time a quan- 
tity of provisions sufficient fora week. The returns 
of the first of February exhibited the astonishing 
number of three thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
nine men in camp unfit for duty for want of clothes. 
Of this number, scarcely a man had a pair of shoes. 
Although the total of the army exceeded seventeen 
thousand men, the effective rank and file amounted to 
five thousand and twelve.” Their clothes were in 
rags and tatters. 
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The Quaker, Isaac Potts, tells us of Washington's 
prayer at Valley Forge, how,—as he traversed the 
forest, he heard a fervent voice. Approaching nearer, 
whom should he behold, in a kind of bower, but the 
com mander-in-chief,on his knees, in the act of devotion, 
praying to the Ruler of the universe. At the moment 
when Friend Potts, concealed by the trees, came up, 
Washington was interceding for his beloved country 
When the Quaker reached home, his wife asked the 
reason for his agitation. ‘‘I have this day seen,’ 
replied he, ‘‘what I never shall forget. If George 
Washington be not a 
man of God, Iam mis- 
taken; and still more 
shall 1 be disappoint- 
ed if God, through 
him, does not perform 
some great thing for 
the country.” 
A Brilliant Finale 
Yorktown was the 
brilhant grand finade 
of the Revolution. 
Lord Cornwallis was 
the Robert E. Lee of 
the royal army; he 
had already won a 
military wreath in 
Holland, and he was 
to win two more, on¢ 
as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and another 
by beneficent admin- 
istration in India. He 
was skillful, vigorous, 
etfective, in his serv- 
ices against the Amer- 
icans. But like Robert 
E. Lee at Getty sbury, 
he made an equally 
surprising and 
gether needless blun- 
der at Yorktown. He 
had marched destruc 
tively through the 
South. Reaching Wilmington, he changed his plans 
and made Virginia and the Chesapeake the basis of 
his future operations, which he had not yet forecast. 
At the close of a campaign of various fortunes, he 
moved to Yorktown to fortify it as a naval station. 
When De Grasse wrote him that he should sail for the 
Chesapeake, Washington changed his plans, and 
struck like a hammer. The American and French 
army moved and combined. French and German and 
Continental generals and troops pressed to the stage, 
sixteen thousand besiegers against seven thousand five 
hundred besieged. Lafayette, Steuben and Lincoln, 
were there. Gen. Knox was there, the chief of artillery. 
The final advance on Yorktown was by parallels; for 


alto- 


VALLEY FORGE 


SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS AT YORKTOWN 


ten days the siege was vigorously prosecutec The 
British began to look blue. On the first investment, 
an old Scotch lieutenant was heard to say, ‘‘ Come on, 
Maister Washington, I'm unco’ glad to see you. I've 
been offered money for my commission, but I could 
na think of ganging hame without a sight of you. 
Come on!” Poor fellow, the first cannon-ball severely 
wounded him. 

The redoubts were stormed. 
attack failed. 

October 17, 1781, the British army marched out to 
surrender to the English tune, ‘‘The World Turned 
Upside Down.” 

Lord Cornwallis surrendered his 
General O'Hara; Washington 
General Lincoln. 

The sun of American Independence stood at the 
meridian. 


The British storming 


sword 
received it 


through 
through 
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SHALL WE HAVE A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY ? 
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SUCCESS 


ting clubs. There seems to be a mania for trivial 
amusements. People do not seem to want to think 
any more; they want to be amused. Lecture courses 
which were once, even in the smaller towns, such a 
means of information and culture, have been almost 
entirely supplanted by concerts and light amuse- 
ments. The lecture platform is practically a thing of 
the past. 

We strongly urge those who are anxious to make the 
most of themselves and their opportunities to encour- 
age the organization of winter evening reading and 
debating clubs, as one of the best means of self-cul- 
ture, and an incentive to higher endeavor. 

In these clubs, where every one is put on his best 
behavior, where vanity is rebuked, and pretensions 
repelled, where the mind is constantly on the alert for 
criticism, information or suggestion, there is a refin- 
ing, elevating and educative influence which cannot 
easily be overestimated, and which is not found else- 
where. 


fea 
CHARACTER THE GREATEST SUCCESS 


Character 1s power—is influence; it makes friends; creates 
funds; draws patronage and support; and opens a sure and easy 
way to wealth, honor and happiness.—J. Hawes. 


Oh, blind and wanting wit to choose, 
Who house the chaff and burn the grain ; 
Who hug the wealth ye cannot use, 
And lack the riches all may gain. 


NX ANHOOD overtops all titles. 

| | all riches, greater than any career. Character 

is success. Hang this motto in every school 

in the land; in every home; in every youth’s room. 
Mothers, engrave it on every child's heart. 

An English tanner, whose leather gained a great 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


Character is above 
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Offers to the subscriber who before March 1, 
1898, sends 
THE BEST COMPACT ANSWER 


to the question 
hundred words, 


Three Subscriptions for One Year. 
To those sending 
SECOND AND THIRD BEST ANSWERS, 
Two Subscriptions, and one Subscription 


below, not to exceed two 


respectively, will be sent for one year. 

Write neatly on one side of the paper only. 
Selections from replies will be published, the 
writer's name being withheld, if desired. 


QUESTION :—What is the most striking 
Instance of Success in life of which you 
have Personal Knowledge, and what were 
the Causes ? 


Addresss all answers to 
** SUCCESS,’’ COOPER UNION, NEW YORK. 
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reputation, said he should not have made it so good, 
had he not read Carlyle. America would not have 
been the country it is to-day but for the influence of 
George Washington. Who can compute the loss to 
American civilization which would result from remov- 
ing all the influence of Washington's character? 

This great man seemed to influence everyone with 
whom he came in touch. Chateaubriand said he never 
saw him but once, yet that once inspired his whole 
life. ‘‘Never have I beheld so superb a man,” ex- 
claimed Lafayette. ‘‘ Washington changed man- 
kind’s ideas of political greatness,’ declared Fisher 
Ames. Gladstone called him the ‘‘purest figure in 
history.” 

“If our American institutions had done nothing 
else,” said Webster, ‘‘the furnishing to the world the 
character of Washington would alone have entitled 
them to the respect of mankind.”’ 

‘Illustrious man!” exclaimed James Fox, in the 
House of Commons, ‘before whom all borrowed 
greatness sinks into insignificance !” 

‘‘Until time shall be no more,” said Lord Brougham, 
‘‘a test of the progress which our race has made in 
wisdom and virtue will be derived from the venera- 
tion paid to the immortal name of Washington.” 

Mr. Winthrop, at the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Washington Monument, said: ‘‘Build it to the 
skies—you cannot outreach the loftiness of his princi- 
ples; found it upon the massive and eternal rock— 
you cannot make it more enduring than his fame; 
construct it of the purest Parian marble—you cannot 
make it purer than his life.” 
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When war with France seemed inevitable in 1798. 
President Adams wrote to Washington, then a private 
citizen at Mount Vernon: ‘‘We must have your name. 
There will be more efficacy in it than in many an 
army.” , 

In the darkest days of our history, there was not a 
throne in Europe that could stand against Washing- 
ton’s character. In comparison with it, the millions 
of the Rothschilds would have looked ridiculous, 

Money-making is not the highest success. A man 
may make millions and be a failure still. 

There should be something in a man's life greater 
than his occupation or his achievements, grander 
than acquisition, higher than genius, more enduring 
than fame. The world’s greatest characters —the 
names which nations delight to honor—are not those 
of men whose lives have been devoted to amassing 
wealth. Who can conceive of a Spurgeon, a Charles 
Sumner, a Socrates, a St. Paul, a Martin Luther, an 
Agassiz, a Lincoln, or a George Washington, sche- 
ming to make money? 

Who would attempt to compare money with char- 
acter ? 

“I have read,” Emerson says, ‘‘that they who hs- 
tened to Lord Chatham felt that there was something 
finer in the man than anything which hesaid."" It has 
been complained of Carlyle that when he has told all 
his facts about Mirabeau, they do not justify his esti- 
mate of the latter's genius. Plutarch’s heroes do not, 
in the record of facts, equal their own fame. Sir 
Philip Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh are men of 
great figure and of few deeds. We cannot find the 
smallest part of the personal weight of Washington 
in the narrative of his exploits. His immense influ- 
ence was due to his character—a reserve force which 
acts directly by presence, and without means. His 
victories were won by demonstration of superiority 
more than by crossing of bayonets. He conquered 
because his arrival altered the face of affairs. His 
very presence in the army was equivalent to many 
thousand more troops. 

If there is any one power in the world that will 
make itself felt, it is character. There may be little 
culture, slender abilities, no property, no position 1n 
‘society; yet, if there be a character of sterling ex- 
cellence, it will demand influence and secure respect. 


jta 
PERSISTENCY WINS 


ERSISTENCY is characteristic of all men who 
| have accomplished anything great. They may 
lack in some other particular, may have many 
weaknesses and eccentricities, but the quality of per- 
sistence is never absent in a successful man. No 
matter what opposition he meets, or what discourage- 
ments overtake him, he is always persistent. Drudg- 
ery cannot disgust him, labor cannot weary him. He 
will persist, no matter what comes or what goes; it 1s 
a part of his nature; he could almost as easily stop 
breathing. It is not so much brilliancy of intellect or 
fertility of resource as persistency of effort, con- 
stancy of purpose, that gives success. Persistency 
always inspires confidence. Everybody believes in 
the man who persists. He may meet misfortunes, 
sorrows and reverses, but everybody believes that he 
will ultimately triumph, because they know there is 
no keeping him down. ‘Does he keep at it,—is he 
persistent?” This is the question which the world 
asks about a man. Even a man with small ability 
will often succeed if he has the quality of persistence, 
where a genius without it would fail. 


tae 
Suceess Ideals 


—‘' The question is not what should we doif we were 
somewhere else or some one else, but what will we do just 
where we are and as we are.” 

+k te 

—We have read of a girl whose wonderful grace and 
purity of character charmed every one who knew her. 
One day a friend touched the spring of a little gold locket 
which she always wore on her neck, but which she would 
let no one see, and in it were these words: ‘* Whom not 
having seen, I love.” 

* aa * * 
—Of all the myriad moods of mind 
That through the soul come thronging, 
What one was e’er so dear, so kind, 
So beautiful, as longing? 
The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 
Before the present, poor and bare, 
Can make its sneering comment.—LOWELL 
7 k w x 

—There is always hope for the young man or young 
woman who has an affinity for the light; an upward aspira- 
tion like some trees which have such an innate longing for 
the sunlight, that they crowd past everything which 
impedes their progress, bending in their course around 
trees or any other obstruction, reaching up and up and up, 
until they get above the surrounding forest and bathe 
their proud heads in the bright free air and sunlight. 
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famous Lovers of Nature 


They Studied Her Varied Moods and Rer Progeny, 
and She Rewarded Them with Success 


Bessiz L. PUTNAM 


RAVELING in the Rockies 
some years agoa tourist met 
an aged French priest jour- 
neying through the Rockies, 
evidently for pleasure. Sur- 
prised at finding one so far 
advanced in years at so great 
a distance from home, he 
ventured to ask an explana- 
tion. 

“'Tis easily explained,” 
replicd the priest; ‘‘six months ago I was apparently 
about to die. One night I dreamed that 1 was already 
in God's presence, and that He spoke to me these 
words: ‘My child, how do you like the beautiful world 
I gave you to dwell in? LIanswered nothing; in fact, 
I was too mortified to answer. For, think of it! I, 
who had preached for fifty years continually of a 
‘better world,’ had never examined this at all. Awa- 
king from my dream, I made a vow to God that, if 
He gave me back my health, I would devote some 
months at least to seeing and admiring His works. 
So here I am, making a tour of the world.” 

What the old priest endeavored to do superficially 
in a few months, John Burroughs has been doing in a 
more humble, economical, and thorough way all his 
life. The result is best given in his own words: 

‘* The student and lover of nature has this advantage over 
people who gad up and down the world, seeking some 
novelty or excitement: he has only to stay at home and 
see the procession pass. The great globe swings around 
to him like a revolving showcase; the change of the sea- 
sons is like the passage of strange and new countries; 
the zones of the earth, with all their beauties and 
marvels, pass one’s door, and linger long in the passing.” 
What a Naturalist Is 

Be our aim personal gratification, renown, or 
the highest appreciation of God's works, there 1s no 
more promising field than the study of nature's 
book, an open page of which confronts us at every 
step. 

Lack of books, teacher or apparatus should cause 
no one to hesitate. Like blazed trees in a pathless 
forest, they may save much time and perplexity; 
and when available, should be gratefully appreci- 
ated. But Linnzus, Hugh Miller and Audubon 
progressed without them; so can we! The best 
capital, after all, is an observing eye, with all the 
faculties lying back of it. 

John Bartram, a Pennsylvania Quaker, was bred 
afarmer. One day, while plowing, his eye fell 
upon a daisy, and he at once reproached himself 
at having never before examined its structure. 
Instead of writing a poem about it which should 
bear his name down to posterity, he, in a more 
prosaic fashion, hastened to Philadelphia, obtained 
a botany and a Latin grammar, the latter, with the 
aid of the village school-master, enabling him to 
follow the description of Linnzus. Through cor- 
respondence with a London naturalist, Collinson, 
he learned to preserve and transmit specimens. 
He purchased ground near Philadelphia (since ac- 
quired by the city as a park), in which was soon 
established an extensive collection of plants, shrubs 
and trees, both native and foreign. Through Col- 
linson’s influence he was appointed botanist to the 
king, anc traveled extensively on this continent, send- 
ing many plants to England in return for the exotics 
which found their way into his garden. Thus, our 
tirst native botanist, the founder of the first botanical 
garden in America, came directly from the plow. 
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Asa Gray’s Enthusiasm 

While pursuing the study of medicine in the office 
of a*country doctor, Asa Gray chanced to read the 
article on ‘‘ Botany” in Brewster's ‘‘ Edinburgh Ency- 
clopeedia.”” ‘‘A poor thing, no doubt,” he says of it 
in his autobiography, ‘‘ but it interested me much.” 
He bought a copy of Eaton’s ‘‘ Manual of Botany,” 
and pored over its pages assiduously. This was in 
midwinter, when he had not access to a greenhouse or 
to even a single potted plant. 

In his rides over the country, visiting patients, he 
had a glorious opportunity for collecting, of which he 
made the most. Then came correspondence with 
botanists, and personal acquaintance with them; ulti- 
mately love of science absorbed the earlier profession ; 
and when his herbarium and library were transferred 
to Harvard University for safe keeping, the former 
contained at least two hundred thousand specimens, 
and the latter between two and three thousand works. 
Mr. Bebb and His Willows 

On the farm of M. S. Bebb was ‘‘a charming bit of 
lowland prairie,” he writes, ‘‘upon which flourished 
the most diversified wild growth of willows I ever saw 
or heard of—my school in the study of ‘this genus.” 
These he guarded with zealous care, adding to them 
from time to time many European willows sent from 
Kew. Thus in this school of his own making he 
learned the lessons which placed him easily the 


SUCCESS 


highest authority on willows in this country. The 
study of botany offers many inducements to those 
who do not expect to pursue it as a profession, but 
only as a recreation; though often, as in the case of 
Dr. Gray, already cited, and Dr. Bessey (who fitted 
himself for a civil engineer), the pastime becomes 
finally the life work. 

One who is obliged to spend twelve hours of every 
day in the routine of office work, took up three years 
ago (at the age of 54) the study of mosses. His long 
walks in quest of specimens are his recreations—his 
/ife; and he has become familiar, he says, with every 
rock and rill within a radius of ten or twelve miles, 
the longer trips being made, when possible, at least 
one way, by rail. He now has a fine collection of 
fully 150 species; and when he has completed the 
local flora he expects to place a full set of his mosses 
in the herbarium at Columbia University, and a 
printed record of his observations will render him per- 
manently a benefactor to science. 


fea 
Che Tramp’s Reply 


H! yes, sir, I heard you. ‘‘ The world is wide 
And there's work for us all, somewhere, to do; 
And it’s only a matter of stifling pride 
And taking whatever is offered you.” 
In theory, sir, no doubt, you are right 
You stand in the glare of prosperity'’s lamps. 
How then can you judge of the gloomy night 
That shrouds and envelopes the lives of tramps. 


Ill clad and untidy, unkempt we may be 
We have learned ‘tis the politic thing to do. 
Just live for a while as we have to and see 
If carelessness wouldn't o’ermaster you. 
I speak from experience, sir; | know; 
I have tried many plans in my wandering days; 
I know just how weighty 1s pomp and show, 
And how little its counterfeit semblance weighs. 


Admit Iam hungry. I seek the stream 
And plunge in its limpid refreshing flow; 





“ FOR EACH HOPE ATTAINED, THERE’S A BROKEN DREAM ”’ 


Then straighten my hair by its crystal gleam, 

And come from the water with cheeks aglow. 
I ask for a morsel—a bite to eat; 

‘ Be off!’ is the answer, * strong man like you 
An indolent beggar along the street! 

Go, work for your living as others do.’ 


But, let me go limping to some back door, 
Dishevelled and dirty, a picture of woe, 

And with voice that is trembling for food implore: 
They hasten to feed me and bid me go. 

There is many a meal that the tramp receives 
That isn't by pity for suffering given; 

A burden of conscience it oft relieves 
For those far behind in their debts to heaven. 


I know it seems foolish for such as I 
To stand up and preach, sir, to such as you; 
But, as sure as God reigns, if the rich would try, 
They'd find the right method good deeds to do. 
There's plenty of work, there are willing hands, 
If only the seekers who find success 
Would gather together the scattered strands 
For such men as I, and our future bless. 


Does it ever occur to you, men of the town, 
When the scale of humanity tips the beam, 
That if one goes up, there must one go down? 
For each hope attained there's a broken dream? 
And so it must be till that golden day 
When a man is content with the needs of life,—~ 
Not gloating o'er treasure that’s stored away, 
A constant temptation to sinful strife. 


No! Tramp as I am, in my broken pride, 
With hope discouraged, and bowed with shame; 
The taunt that you throw in my face is denied, 
And I shift to your shoulders one-half the blame. 
Root out from your selfish and indolent lives 
The weeds of conceit that spring up so fast; 
Give hand and give heart to the man who strives, 
And the scales of blind justice shall balance at last. 
James CLARENCE Harvey. 
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Paul Jones’ Starry flag 


Mrs. N. C. ALGER 


ISITING the home of George Washington, at 
Mount Vernon, and looking at the beautiful 
coat-of-arms of his family, we were reminded 
that a few months before we were singing 
‘The Star Spangled Banner" under the flag, 

which many think was modelled after the stars and 
stripes of this coat-of-arms, Having Mrs. Stafford, 
the owner of 
that famous 
flag, in our 
parish, we in- 
vited friends 
to view the 
tattered relic 


; Sea ae 
what is left 


bale ie. 


of the ‘‘first PS! etierger, 
flag bearing 
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an American 
vessel of war, 
and the first 
that was ever saluted by a foreign naval power.” 
It was made in Philadelphia in 1777, by Misses Mary 
and Sarah Austin, under the direction of General 
Washington and Captain John Brown, and was pre- 
sented to Captain John Paul Jones, who, it is said, 
‘*placed it on a small vessel and sailed up and down 
the Schuylkill River,to show the assembled thousands 
of Philadelphians the future ensign of the nation.” 
Then it floated above the Aon Homme Richard and 
during the fight with the British ship, Seraf/s, was 
shot into the water, but Lieutenant James Bayard 
Stafford plunged overboard, caught the flag and fast- 
ened it tothe masthead. After this battle was won, the 
flag was placed on the United States Frigate 
Alliance, and, when this was sold, the fag was 
presented to this brave lieutenant for his meritori- 
ous services. After his death, it came into the 
possession of his daughter, Sarah Smith Stafford, 
and at her death, in was willed to her 
brother, Samuel Bayard Stafford. It is made of 
English bunting, and is about six feet wide. The 
length was originally some fifteen feet, but relic 
hunters have reduced it to two yards. The 
sword which is photographed with it, 1s Paul Jones’ 
boarding sword, with which he ‘‘ hewed his way 
to victory.” Readers will notice that the claim is 
not advanced that this was the first flag bearing 
the stars and stripes ever made, though Haydn's 
‘*Dictionary of Dates” seems to imply this. It 
was asserted by Mr. W. J. Canby, in 1870, that 
his grandmother, Mrs. John Ross, of Philadelphia, 
in 1776, made a flag of thirteen stars and thirteen 
stripes; all authorities agree, however, that the 
legislation of Congress, ordering that the flag of 
the United States be thirteen stars and thirteen 
stripes, was not enacted until June, 1777. 
G. H. Preble, in his ‘‘ History of the Flag,” in 
referring to the Paul Jones’ flag, says: ‘ Why 
its union has only twelve stars is amystery;” but 
again, in a note, ‘‘Jones not only varied from the 
established flag, but altered the uniform of his officers 
and marines to suit his own taste.” 

Some one has said, ‘‘ There is not air enough from 
the Isthmus of Panama to the North Pole to float more 
than one flag,”’ and it makes little difference who made 
the first one, as long as the Star Spangled Banner, with 
its thirteen stripes and a new star for each new State 
floats over a free nation, and is never dishonored nor 
trailed in the dust. 

As we stood reverently about the glass case which 
contains the faded relic with its carefnlly patched 
bullet holes, the writer began ‘‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner,” which the visitors sang most heartily. 

This delighted Mrs. Stafford, who said she had 
taken the flag to various exhibitions, and multitudes 
had viewed it, but that that song had never before been 
sung in its honor. 


THE FIRST STARRY FLAG 
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fame and Death 


One day, Fame, with the tint of blue ice in his imperious 
eyes, went strolling through a great town. Strung on his 
arms were some laurel wreaths. He passed many dwell- 
ings, and at last paused before a dingy one, mounting to 
its garret. There, in a forlorn room, he found a pale old 
man, toiling over the tenth volume of a wonderful history. 

Though he had been expecting Fame for many years, 
this pale old man, half blind and deaf, neither saw nor 
heard him now. So weak and numb too, had he grown, 
that when one of the laurel wreaths was carelessly tossed 
upon his poor, bowed, bald head, he did not feel the con- 
tact of its fresh and glossy leaves. He simply continued 
to toil, though his fingers could ill guide the pen. 

Fame ones, with infinite irony curling his lips. 
Down at the doorway of the house, however, he met 
Death. They greeted one another. They were immemo- 
rial friends. ‘I was just going in,’ said Death. 

** And I am just coming out,” answered Fame. 

They looked at each other and laughed. 
been meetin 
not say 


They had 
like this for so many centuries that they did 
-by as they separated, but only “au revoir.” 
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Training for Longevity «eee 


manhood or womanhood, from sixty to 
seventy-five years; (6) declining man- 
hood or womanhood, from seventy-five 
to ninety years; (7) senile maturity, 
from ninety to one hundred and five 
years. 

Many Die Prematurely 

The majority of people die before they 
have completed the age which is here 
named as that of completed manhood. 
The few exceptions prove that such is 
not necessarily the rule. 

‘During a long professional life,”’ says 
Dr. Richardson, ‘‘] have met with six 
persons who have, in length of life, 
reached or exceeded a hundred years. 
One of these was a woman who was a 
hundred and five years old, and the 
youngest of the three who still live is a 
hundred and two. 

“In my earlier days I knew well a 
gentleman who had breakfasted with 
another gentleman whose father was at 
the Battle of the Boyne, fought in Ire- 
land more than two centuries ago.” 

Heredity is the foundation on which 
human life,healthy or unhealthy, is built. 
Strength must come from strength, 
firmness from firmness, brain from brain. 
Nowhere does like produce like more 
surely than 1n the human species. 

“The lamp of life,” says an eminent 
specialist, ‘‘burns on steadily to its end 
if it be well trimmed and set at first, 
and if it be not knocked over in the 
course in which it is set.” 

The Influence of Heredity 

“If a husband and wife leave a good 
record, the offspring are likely to leave 
a better Recently, a record was 
given of a man and his wife whose ages 
at death were respectively eighty-seven 
and sixty-six years, giving a mean of 
seventy-six years tothe two. They had 
ten children, four sons and six daugh- 
ters, the youngest of whom died at sev- 
enty-eight, the oldest two at ninety-six, 
the average of the whole ten being 
eighty-eight years—a natural result, and 
one which I and others who have studied 
the subject could have safely foreseen 
and foretold.” 

High ideals are strongly conducive 
to longevity. Among English-speaking 
peoples, the Friends are longest lived. 
The reason for this is obvious. The 
Quaker’s home is comfortable; his food 
is palatable and nutritious without be- 
ing injuriously rich, and he takes sufti- 
cient sleep to restore all dissipated nerve 
force. He believes in the dignity of 
labor, and works with his own hands 
and brain. Above all, he keeps his pas- 
sions and emotions under control, and 
does not lose his mental balance. 

Use or lose, is Nature’s unvarying 
rule. Rust and enforced inaction inevi- 
tably follow neglect of exercise of brain 
or limb. Constant, consistent exercise 
is the price, the only price, of a strong 
frame, supple limbs, firm muscles. Air 
and sunlight are the great master-build- 
ers of perfect lungs, the creators of red 
blood, the promoters of vitality. He 
who breathes deeply and absorbs much 
sunlight has a strong hold on life. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
one should take in long, deep breaths of 
fresh air at every opportunity. Those 
who are shut up in the city and cannot 
easily get out of doors, should, on rising 
in the morning, throw open their win- 
dows and inhale deep draughts of fresh 
air and sit as often as possible in the 
sunshine. 

Digestion and Health 

Let not him who abuses his digestive 
organs expect to live long or happily. 
When all the body’s vitality is needed in 
the work of digestion, the stomach has 
absorbed all the power which is needed 
for accomplishment elsewhere. Voltaire 
declared that the fate of a nation has 


one. 


often depended on the good or bad diges- 
tion of a prime-minister; and Motley 
holds that the gout of Charles V. 
changed the destinies of the world. 
Disease is simply the result of wasted 
power. When one is sick or ‘‘run down,” 
or losing flesh and strength, it simply 
shows that most of the vital force which 
he ought to get from the food he eats is 
wasted and lost because the digestive 
and nutritive functions are only able to 
extract a very small percentage of the 
nourishment which the food contains. 
The longest, most useful, and happiest 
life must come from one’s extraction 
from good stock, adequate early train- 
ing, high ideals, a pure life, simple hab- 
its, and the exercise and most perfect 
adjustment, one to another, of all the 
organs and faculties of body and brain 


and spirit. 
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Starving Students 
deaths that have oc- 


F the five 
curred at Chicago University in 


five years, three may be attributed 
directly to starvation. This statement 
was made by President Harper at the 
twenty-first convocation of the uni- 
versity, on the third of January. By 
in vestiga- 
tion, it has 
been proy- 
ed that 
hundreds 
stu- 
dents, men 
and wo- 
men, are 
living very 
close to the 
line where 
S tarvation 
begins. 
Two 
ters from 
lowa live 
together in 
one room, 
and their 
com bined 
weekly expenses do not exceed two dol- 
lars. There are many similar cases. 
Sometimes three or four young men 
share one room, living on bread, with 
meat once a week. 

They cannot afford to join a club; 
they have not money enough to gotoa 
boarding house, or totake their meals ata 
restaurant; and the fraternity halls are 
far beyond their purses. At the various 
clubs that have been established at the 
university, it costs from two and a 
quarter to three dollars per week for 
meals, and at the- fraternity houses, 
considerably more. 

‘‘The university,” says President 
Harper, ‘‘is turning out men of strong 
intelligence but weak bodies. Some of 
them are moral and intellectual dyspep- 
tics. It cannot be expected that they 
will be of much use in the world. If the 
body is not properly nourished the mind 
will refuse to act as it should, and I 
therefore hold that it is as necessary to 
take care of and cultivate the one as the 
other.” 

‘*This is a subject upon which I have 
thought deeply, and nothing but the lack 
of funds has prevented me from carrying 
out some of my ideas. What is needed 
is a place where the students can get 
good food cheaply. By good food, I 
mean wholsome food that is well and 
properly cooked. Some of them board 
at restaurants; which is not so bad: 
others live at the fraternity houses, 
where the food is excellent, but others 
‘bach it,’ and live on the smallest sum 
they possibly can.” 

‘“‘The ambitious student will deny 
himself food to get books; but, if the idea 
I have in mind is carried out, they can 
get wholesome food as cheaply as the in- 
sufficient food they are now buying. It 
would not take much money to meet the 
need I have spoken of, and I hope soon 
to be able to see the establishment of 
university dining rooms for male stu- 
dents such as now exist for women.” 

Hundreds of poor girls and boys are in 
attendance at the University of Chicago, 
and scores of them are struggling to ob- 
tain the necessities of life. Very few 
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have wealthy parents. Every year grad- 
uates have practically paid their way by 
doing outside work. 

The university, being in the World's 
Fair district, has been able to hire at a 
low rate, a number of houses which were 
built at the time of the Exposition. 
Many students manage to pay the small 
rent charged for rooms in these build- 
ings, and their great struggle is for food. 


fae 
Che Greatest Conqueror 


MONG the greatest and most heroic 
A actions in human history is that of 
Chief Justice Sewall, the Puritan 
judge, who his place in the 
crowded congregation of the First 
Church in Boston, and stood while the 
pastor read from his desk his confession 
of the wrong and wickedness of his own 
judgment in the conviction of witches. 
And I think almost the most touching 
manuscript in all history is the diary 
where Sewall has recorded with his own 
hand the story of that witchcraft trial, 
and written in the margin those Latin 
words of interjection and sorrow: ‘‘Vae, 
vae, vae!” ‘‘Woe, woe, woe!"’-—SENA- 
TOR Hoar, in the U. S. Senate. 
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Harsh though it be, through war blood-red, 
Has sometimes come increase 

Of thrift and joy—while wrong has fled 
To bring enduring peace. 


All nations boast of valorous deeds 
That curb some tyrant’s sway 

And praise the one who fights and bleeds— 
Not him who runs away. 


We welcome Freedom's battle won 
On every land and sea; 

Bright haloes circle Marathon, 
And crown Thermopyle. 


A slender band of Grecian men 
On righteous strength relied, 

Where Asia's myrmidons again 
Were unto death defied. 


Heroes rose up at Bannockburn, 
Hastings and Runnymede; 

True hearts that earthly danger spurn 
Come not of race or creed. 


Of no one time is loyalty, 
Or truth, the heritage; 
Valor, and hard-earned victory 
Illumine every age. 


The cause that Washington began 
To Lincoln's era came, 

The spirit of the fathers ran 
In our own time the same. 


But not alone through red-lipped war 
Are men and heroes born; 

Struggles and victories greater far 
Have found no blazoning horn. 


When Sewall, stained with witches’ blood— 
Stricken with grief intense 

Before the assembled hundreds stood 
To own their innocence; 


To ask high heaven to not pour down 
Its wrath upon his head, 

Nor the fair commonwealth disown 
For blood so direly shed. 


Was here not heroism rare 
As man can hope to know? 

Who lays his heart and errors bare 
No greater act can show. 


Trembling and pale for sins confessed, 
No garland could be won; 

His gain was but a heart distressed 
That duty might be done. 


“On me,” he cried, ‘‘let all the blame 
And obloquy descend; 

I ask forgiveness for the same— 
Be God and man my friend.” 


We would not snatch the laurel leaf 
From the brave soldier's brow; 

But he who sought this scene of grief— 
Is he not hero now? 


If one who conquers his own sin 
Does more than rule a town, 

Can we not pause from warfare’s din 
To honor such renown? 


Though welcome be the cannon’s roar 
Summoned in freedom's name, 
The victor of himself has more 
‘Than war's sublimest fame. 
Joe. Benton. 
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“Che Bacillus of Death” 


Ai Minute Germ which Robs the Blood 
of Its Oxygen and Destroys Life 


HOULD Dr.G. Fish Clark, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., prove 
to be right in his latest 
conclusion, we may ex- 

pect to see men again liv- 

ing to the age of antedilu- 

vians. Dr. Clark asserts 
that he has found the 
very germ of death, which 
he has christened ‘‘.V/or- 
It is his belief that death 





its Bactllus.” 
is primarily due to immorality, squalor, 


and ignorance; disease ; 
thirdly, to this death germ 
he declares,in the physical world, millions 
of invisible germs, with an endless variety 
of forms and habits, 
some of which are ever 
ready to make their 
way to any tissue 
which by violation of 
aature’s laws has be- 
come degenerate, and 
to hasten its destruc- 
tion. Oxygen, the 
great life-saver,comes 
through the blood; 
into the blood is pour- 
ed the emulsified food 
from the intestines. 
“The arteries,” 
says Dr. Clark, ‘‘ carry 


secondly , to 
There exist, 


BACILLUS MORTIS, 


this a~utriment, and 
by capillaries and 
interstitial spaces ramify into every 


tissue and bring’ far from its source the 
nourishment the body needs. The veins 
convey back what is not needed, to- 
gether with the deadly carbonic acid gas 
which, by way of the heart, is expelled 
throughthelungs, Thelungs are where 
this fluid is revivified, and a new store 
of oxygen is laid in. In case of disease, 
when the blood is sent gushing through 
the arteries and chemical changes occur 
more rapidly, heat is produced by this 
chemical action, and we have what is 
known as a high temperature. Nature, 
in her effort to mend herself by increased 
speed, so that she may renew her oxygen, 
produces this fever. In the case of a 
local injury an excessive amount of 
blood rushes to that spot to supply the 
injured tissue. Congestion and local 
hea. immediately follow. The red cor- 
puscles are the oxygen-laden globules. 
Every time we breathe millions of these 
corpuscles renew life, throw off the car- 
bonic acid gas and imbibe the oxygen. 
Then, fresh from nature’s sun-bath, 
these minute corpuscles, having entered 
the heart, carry life to the tissues. Stop 
breathing for a moment and at that 
moment the tissues begin to die. 

‘* Here, then, is the vulnerable point 
at ‘the focus of all tissue metamor- 
phoses,’ we find the mortis baci//us. 

‘‘In July, 1893, while examining the 
blood under a powerful microscope, I 
observed two or three red corpuscles 
unite and form a white corpuscle. Over 
the field of the glass with an amveboid 
movement I saw for the first time a 
bright reddish cell move away. It was 
smaller than a single red corpuscle and 
with the added characteristic of inde- 
pendent motion. The oxygen and other 
vital ingredients of the red corpuscles 
were gone; the corpuscles united and 
formed themselves into a white corpus- 
cle. The tissue lost the precious oxygen 
upon which it feeds; the mortzs bacillus 
purloined the morsel. In a negative 
way such a change would lessen the car- 
rying powers of the red corpuscles in 
their function of relieving the system of 
the deadly carbonic acid gas. 

‘*The mortis bacilli may occur in 
groups or singly. They are minute 
globules. They change their shape. 
Sometimes they appear like minute 
spiders extending themselves in every 
direction, sometimes they shrink up and 
are almost round; at other times they 
flatten themselves and then again they 
look like canary seeds. They multiply 
rapidly under the proper circumstances 
by dividing themselves; they are about 
1-5500 of an inch in diameter, though 
they vary in size. They move by means 
of protruding a part of their body for- 
ward and drawing the other part to it. 
They are of a fawn to a reddish color. 
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They are numerous in proportion to the 
condition of the individual. Ina case of 
typhoid fever from which I drew a few 
drops of blood, I discovered that the red 
corpuscles did not exceed the white, and 
that the mortzs baci//i were everywhere 
present. In a healthy child of healthy 
parents I searched in vain to find them. 

‘Let me illustrate why I have named 
this the mortis bacillus: ‘Life is a cor- 
respondence of environments.’ All life 
is dependent upon its surroundings to 
live. Squalor, filth, ignorance, immo- 
rality, have produced conditions which 
make it possible for the ordinary disease 
germs to exist. The existence of the dis- 
ease germs produces a condition which 
makes it possible for a daci//us mortis to 
exist. While it is a feeder upon oxygen 
and the other vital forces of the red cor- 
puscles, another influence must exist, 
and that is the influence of the disease 
germ. It can be found in abundance in 
the blood of all dis- 
eased individuals. It 
is more numerous in 
the old man than in 
the healthy young. 
Diseased nature in its 
effort to repair itself, 
is on the threshold 
met with this guar- 
dian of the grave. 
The oxygen which 
will renew life is 
stolen. The vitality 
is sucked as by a 
leech, as the depleted 
tissues, like a thirsty 
traveler, stand in 
need of instant relief. 
The red corpuscles are diminished; they 
become white corpuscles. Oxygen is 
needed and the carbonic acid gas smoth- 
ers the victim because the carriers of that 
noxious gas are depleted. The patient 
longs for air; the tongue is parched and 
dry; the fever heightens; the microbe's 
deadly work is done and a human being 
succumbs to the mortis bacil/t.”’ 

The germs of nearly every disease in 
the world have been identified and pho- 
tographed, and measures taken which 
have resulted in their anihilation or 
modification. If the mortis bacillus can 
be exterminated, death may, in a large 
majority of cases, be driven back and 


kept at bay. 
Fa ol 


BEGAN ON THE LOWEST ROUND 

W. B. Howell, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, worked his way up from 
the bottom. He received a com- 
mon-school education in New 
Jersey, his native State, became 
a Treasury messenger in 1882, 
passed the first competitive ex- 
amination under the Civil Serv- 
ice law in the following year, and, 


GREATLY MAGNIFIED 


as a result of his high rating, 
became in 1884 a clerk in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


He learned stenography and 
made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the details of 
business in every division of the 
Department. His promotion has 
been continuous. In 1891 he be- 
came a special employee of the 
Customs Service, then private 
Secretary to various Assistant 
Secretaries, and he has now been 
appointed to a position of high 
responsibility, not through politi- 
cal influence, but as a result of 
his steady and persistent effort 
to make himself master of his 
work. Not contented with learn- 
ing merely his particular work, 
he studied law at the same time 
in the Columbian Law School, 
and was admitted to the Bar of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1891. Mr. Howell 
is therefore a trained official, and his 
career is one which deserves the widest 
publicity, because it indicates the true 
line of promotion in public service. 


faded 
HIS GRIEF WAS DEEP 


A sorrowing widower wrote to an 
undertaker :— 

‘‘Sur: My waif is ded and Wants to 
be berried tomorro. At Wunor klok. U 
nose wair to dig the hole—by the side of 
my too Uther waifs—Let it be deep.” 
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from Street Hrab # # 
 # # to Governor 


H New York Gamin who Rose to 
fame and Position 


- WANT the ugliest, raggedest, and 
most friendless boy in the crowd,” 
said Judge John Green, stepping 
into a car which had just arrived 
at Tipton, Ind. By common con- 

sent,‘‘ Jack” Brady was selected as the 

one who most nearly answered the re- 
quirements. 

The eight years which John Brady had 
spent as street gamin in the dirtiest, din- 
giest, most poverty-haunted districts of 
New York showed their effect on the lad, 
almost too dirty, ragged, and generally 
demoraiized to resemble a human being, 
who was pushed forward at the Gover- 
nor’s call. 

The little Irish lad could barely recol- 
lect his mother’s face. 








He was left when 
almost an infant to the care of a drunken 
father, whose constant habit it was to 
beat him unmercifully. The boy would 
steal away, and not go home again until 
found and forced back by his father, who 
severely punished his truancy. At last, 
when he was eight years old, he deter- 
mined to stand such persecution no 
longer, and thereafter managed to elude 
all search for him. He tried to do many 
things. He turned newsboy, and did 
errands and odd jobs; but could not earn 
enough to keep him from being one of 
the hungriest, raggedest, most forlorn 
bits of humanity in the city. One night 
when his rags would no longer cover 
him, and he was almost literally fam- 
ished, he confronted a policeman on 
Chatham street. 

‘*Say,” he said, ‘‘I'm hungry, and | 
want ter go where yer take de kick.” 

The officer, familiar with slum ver- 
nacular, knew that the lad wanted to be 
taken to the Children’s Aid Society, 
which was on Randall's Island. The 
boy was put in the lockup till morning, 
then carried in the Black Maria to the 
foot of Twenty-sixth street, where the 
boat started forthe island. He remained 
a ward of the city fortwo years. One of 
his playmates during this time was a boy 
named Burke, who became Governor of 
North Dakota. In 1859 an agent of the 
Aid Society started West with twenty- 
seven boys and girls for whom he was to 





ASLEEP IN THEATRE ALLEY 


find homes. It was when the train on 
which this party of waifs had taken 
passage had reached Tipton, Ind., that 
John Brady left his companions and his 
old life behind. 

With Lawyer Green he secured the 
beginning of an education, and decided 
that in order to dedicate his life to God, 
which he wished to do as a thank-offering 
for his rescue, he must become a minis- 
ter. But the lawyer refused to furnish 
further education with this end in view, 
and urged the boy to study law. But 
Brady would not yield. and went his own 
way. After going through one or two 


academies he entered Yale, where he 


2 
rang bells, made fires, swept buildings, 
did anything which came to hand to pay 
his way. Inasimilar manner, he worked 
his way through Union Theological Col- 
lege. 

After graduating, Brady went to Texas, 
where he purchased eight hundred acres 
of land on which he proposed to plant an 
industrial reform colony, where older 
New York slum boys might learn to be 
self-support- ' 
ing and self 
respecting. 
This scheme 
was aban- 
doned for 
want of 
funds, and 
Brady re- 
turned to 
New York, 
where he 
met Dr.Shel- 
don Jackson, 
who is re- 
sponsible for 
nearly all of 
Alaska’s ed- 
ucational in- 
stitutions, 


GOV. JOHN G. BRADY 
As a result 
of his acquaintance with Sheldon, h« 
went, nineteen years ago, asamissionary 


to Alaska. He asked permission of thi 
Board of. Missions to start a planing 
mill, which would assist in paying the 
expenses of the mission, and draw the 
natives and settlers under missionary in- 
fluence. ‘This request was refused, and 
he left the missionary work and opened 
a Sitka store. He became master of the 
Sitka Trading Company, in which he 
acquired a one-third interest. He was a 
careful business man, and acquired prop- 
erty and became one of the most impor 
tant men in Alaska. 

When McKinley was elected, Brady 
came East to obtain, if possible, the 
governorship of Alaska. The lad who 
had come out from Roosevelt slums 
called on Broadway and Wall street for 
support-—and got it. On June 16, 1897, 
he was appointed Governor of Alaska. 

Brady is every newsboy’s hero. When 
he speaks to them, as he has often done, 
they listen eagerly and cheer lustily. 
They regard him as their especial friend 
and example 

‘I don't believe there is a happier 
man living to-day than I,” says Mr. 
Brady. ‘‘I have a wife whom I love 
and who loves me. I have five little 
children, and I may say that if anybody 

feels the full measure of happi- 
ness upon this earth, I am that 


person.” 
ft ae 
HOW HE ROSF FROM THE 
RANKS 
“Ah, Mr. Chauncey M. De- 


pew!” exclaimed Professor Mor- 
ris, head of the Mechanical De- 
partment of Cornell University, 
as an unexpected visitor entered; 
“I'm very glad to see you, for ] 


claim you as an old aquaint- 
ance.” 

. ‘‘How’s that?” asked Mr. De- 
pew. 


“I used to work for the New 
York Central Railroad,” was the 
professor's answer. 

“Indeed! In 
ment?” 

“Oh, just in the ranks.” 

‘‘How did you get on there?’ 
asked Depew. ° 

“I was first a fireman on an 
engine. That was a tough job, 
but it led up to the position of 
engineer. I made up my mind 
to get an education. I studied at night 
and fitted myself for Union College, 
running all the time with my locomotive. 
I procured books and attended, as far as 
possible, the lectures and recitations. | 
kept up with my class, and on the day of 
graduation I left my locomotive, washed 
up, put on the gown and cap, delivered 
my thesis, and received my diploma, 
put the gown and cap in the closet, put 
on my working shirt, got on my engine, 
and made my usual run that day.” 

“Then,” said Depew, ‘I knew how he 
became Professor Morris. It was sim- 
ply by doing each duty faithfully as he 
came to it, and preparing for the next.” 


what depart- 
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Talks wie» Girls 


The Day of “Small Things”—Miss Al- 


cott’s Critic Ai Good Time to Live in 
Sa WHITE 

WAS mpre ssed a few 

days s ( aiding a paper 

publis uuntry town, with 

the commo ) e editor, who was 

talking on 0 He said that 


the reasoi and women 
failed to 
chieve any- 
thing was be- 
cause th ey 
neglected op- 
portunity. In 
cases, 
hey were 
looking so 
far afield for 
the chance 
that was to 
come to them, 


+h 


1e chance 





which was to 
open the door 











SA Y Y 

ced to fields of 
useful they did not rec- 
ogn st which the 
near st 

rh rg of this is the 
quotat rd, which is the 
epiton situation ‘* De- 
wples il things.” 

I wa this to my girls as 
something toremember. In 
every i's work, in every 
capacity the bread winner, 
the caret: mer and philan- 
thropist r or the governor, 
the larg " reached by suc- 
cessive sta vide opportunity 
is not pres me proves her fit- 
ness fo S neets and 
manages ind baser one 
which is 

Very oft ten, indeed, than 
not,—the o t omes in the guise 
of a duty SE nd It isn’t what 
one has b ) y for, but it is safe 
to say neglec ted, and 
the one to w presented ignores 
it, the ‘‘o vill not come to 
her. One e one's self faithful 
to the tas \ at hand before an- 
other will b 


¥ " * 


The Author of *‘Littl Women” 


There wa nan better beloved 
of all girls than Louisa Alcott. She has 
been an ins} ation to those who have 
read her works ver since the publica- 
tion of L Women thirty years 
ago. If L 1 Alcott had refused todo 
the many arduo luties that came to 
her in theea " vhen impulse and 
ambition were » strong within her, she 
never would hay vecome the force she 
is in the vi f so many girls. It 
was out of a lepth of experience 
that her y books were writ- 
ten. Her ‘‘Ta W h is based upon 
the real expe ; of herself and other 
girls like me of the gospels of 
women's la S ame royally to her 
own, but yon it by toil, and often 
by taking p yns and performing tasks 
which see An ally opposed to 
her ambitio 1er aims, but which 
she turn advantage, by mak- 
ing eV experience tell in 
her late sork 

From t y reginning Miss Al- 
cott’s chief ition was the desire 
and detern ghten the burdens 
of care by w er gentle mother was 
oppressed; a ambition, every 
impulse wa subservient to this. 
How beautif y this inspiration was 
carried out has be delightfully told by 
Mrs. Annah D. Cheney, in her life of 
Louisa _ ot nd I wish all you girls 
who hav id this delightful work 
would make ha to do so. 


> * * * 


A Young Girl’s Experience with Editors 


I wonder if it would interest you to 
know how I first met Miss Alcott, who 
became one of the most valued friends I 


ever had | was just out of school, 


SUCCESS 


young and full of ambition, just as you 
are to-day. I was n't a bit afraid of the 
big world which lay before me, and I 
had determined to make my way in it. 
I knew what I wanted to do. I felt that 
I had a message in my heart for some in 
the world, and in some way I must give 
it to them. But editors and publishers 
were n't quite sure that I had such a mes 
sage, and didn’t propose to make them- 
selves the medium of delivery until they 
were absolutely convinced,—you'll find 
editors and publishers are just as skep- 
tical now as they were in 1869,—so while 
I was trying to convince them that I 
was right, I was earning the necessary 
money to buy bread and butter by tend- 
ing in alibrary. Next to writing books 
was the privilege of handling them fa- 
miliarly, and being in a position to read 
all the worth-while new ones 

It was just while ‘“ Little Women” 
was in the first flush of its popularity. 
I don’t remember any other book of 
of which I have known, which so took 
everybody's heart by storm. Men, 
women and children were alike charmed 
by it. In the library with which I was 
connected—Loring’s, a famous Boston 
library a quarter of a century ago, —there 
were over two hundred copies of this 
book, and every copy was always out. 
We had a waiting-list of over a hundred 
names, and as soon as a copy came in, 
it was wrapped up and sent out. 

+ © & 


A Critic in a Dilemma 

One day a very pleasant-faced lady 
came in and asked for something ‘‘ very 
nice and new” to read. <A copy of ‘‘Lit- 
tle Women” had just come in, and I had 
it snugly tucked up under my arm, 
ready to send it out. I liked this woman 
very much, there was something about 
her which appealed very strongly to me, 
and I was moved to give her the best I 
had. So I took the little volume from 
under my arm and handed it to her, tell- 
ing her that it was the sweetest and 
nicest book we had, and that I was glad 
to be able to give it to her, She took it 
from my hand, looked it over for a mo- 
ment, then tossed it carelessly down, 
saying: 

‘I've seen that before,” 

‘Isn't it just beautiful " I exclaimed, 
thinking that my enthusiasm would meet 
with the usual response. Judge of my 
disappointment and surprise! 

“It's agood enough thing, I dare say,” 
was the indifferent reply. 

That was too much for me, and I 
sprang to the defence of the book. For 
a wonder,—I have never been quite sure 
how it happened: I think it must have 
been because the editor wished to get 
rid of the persistent schoolgirl who was 
bothering him to such an extent,—I had 
been given the book to review for a Bos- 
ton paper,—and I am afraid, in my indig- 
nation, that I quoted the entire review to 
my helpless victim. She smiled sweetly, 
and then, choosing a book without my 
assistance, turned away. I went up to 
the desk to send my rejected volume to 
some one who did want it, when the head 
librarian spoke to me, 

‘“‘Do you know who that was whom 
you were serving?” 

‘‘No,” I said, ‘‘I’m sure I don't.” 

“Well, it was the author of ‘ Little 
Women,’ Miss Louisa Alcott.’ 

I fairly gasped. 

“And I have been abusing her be- 
cause she wouldn't take her own book 
from the library.” 

Just then I heard a ringing laugh, 
and looking down to the front of the 
library, I saw the lady to whom I had 
been reading a lecture on her lack of 
appreciation of my cherished book, in 
close conversation with the proprietor. 
Both were laughing, and just as I turned, 
both looked in my direction and the 
proprietor beckoned me to come to him. 
I was presented to Miss Alcott, who took 
my hand in hers and said to me: 

‘‘My dear, that was the choicest and 
sweetest compliment I have had paid 
my little book. I thank you for it.” 

That was the beginning of the most 
cherished friendship of my whole life— 
a friendship which lasted until the object 
of my devoted affection passed beyond 


this earth. 
* - a & 


Those of you who have made a study 
of history understand that when an ad- 
vance step is made it is never retraced. 


There is no such thing as going back. 
So when, in the story of the world’s 
progress, you read of the advancement 
made by women, you take part gladly. 
because it is something done for all time. 
The women who have lived and worked 
any part of the time for the past twenty- 
five years, have felt that they were liv- 
ing and working in one of the most im- 
portant epochs of the civilized world's 
history. And, for you, being a girl of 
average ability and firm principle, it isa 
good time in whichto live. The chances 
for success are good, and opportunity 
better and more frequent than it has 
ever been. 

When a girl really makes up her mind 
to succeed, she usually does what she 
sets out todo. She makes the most of 
everything that comes to her, and she 
does not slight the smallest, or the seem- 
ingly most trivial opportunity. She 
turns everything to her advantage. The 
“day of small things” is respected and 
regarded, and through this very respect 
and regard the larger day dawns for 
her. Think of the really successful 
women whom you know, and tell me if 
I am not right. 


jae 
A Gloman of Action 


She Rudely Disillusions a Young Rero 
and Crushes a Budding Romance 


S THIS the place where they fight 
Indians?” asked a stout woman 
armed with an umbrella and lead- 
ing a small urchin, as she entered 
the office of a New York boys’ story 

paper. ‘Is this the locality where the 
brave vey charges up the canyon and 
speeds a bullet to the heart of the dusky 
redskin? 

And she jerked the boy around by the 
ear and brought her umbrella down on 
the desk. 

‘We—we publish stories for boys,” 
stammered the young man at the desk. 

‘I want to know if these are the prem- 
ises on which the daring lad springs 
upon his fiery mustang, and, darting 
through the circle of thunderstruck sav- 
ages, cuts the captive’s cords and bears 
him away before the wondering Indians 
have recovered from their astonishment? 
That's the information I’m after. I want 
to know if that sort of thing is perpe- 
trated here!’ and she brandished her 
umbrella above the clerk's head. 

‘‘I_I don’t remember those specific 
acts,"’ protested the young man. 

‘I want to know if this is the precinct 
where the adyentvrous boy jumps on 
the back of a buffalo, and with unerring 
aim picks off one of the blood-thirsty 
pursuers, who bite the dust at every 
crack of the faithful rifle! I'm looking 
for the place where that sort of thing 
happens!" and this time she gave the 
unlucky young man a tremendous whack 
across the shoulders. 

‘«]_I-__I really th—think—,” stuttered 
the victim, as he tried to dodge behind 
the desk. 

‘‘I'm in search of the shop in which 
the boy road-agent holds the quivering 
stage-driver powerless with his glitter- 
ing eye, while he robs the male passen- 
gers with an adroitness born of long and 
tried experience, and kisses the hands of 
the lady passengers with a gallantry of 
bearing that bespeaks noble birth and a 
chivalrous nature!" shrieked the woman, 
pursuing the young man into a corner. 

‘I'm hunting for the apartment in which 
that business is transacted!" and down 
came the umbrella like a trip-hammer on 
the young man’s head. 

‘‘Upon my soul, madam,” gasped the 
terrified clerk, ‘‘I assure you that— 
that eS 

‘I want you to indicate the jars in 

which you keep the boy scouts of the 
Sierras! Show me the bins full of boy 
detectives of the prairie! Point out to 
me the barrels full of boy pirates of the 
Spanish Main!” and she punctuated each 
demand with a whack of the umbrellaon 
the young man’s skull, until he sprang 
over the desk and fled in terror. 

‘*T'll teach ‘em! panted the victorious 
virago, as she again grasped her son’s 
ear and waltzed him out of the office, 
‘I'll teach ’em to make good or skip. 
Want to fight Indians any more? Want 
to stand proudly upon the pinnacle of 
the mountain and scatter the plain be- 
neath with the bleeding bodies of un- 
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counted slain? Want to say ‘hist! in a 
tone that brooks no contradiction! Pro- 
pose to spring upon the taffrail and with 
a ringing word of command send a 
broadside into the richly-laden galley, 
and then mercifully spare the beautiful 
maiden in the cabin, that she may be- 
come your blushing bride? Hey? Going 
to do so any more?” 

With every question she encouraged 
the boy along by a vigorous whack of 
the umbrella, until his bones were. sore 
and he protested, with tears in his eyes 
that he cared nothing for the glories 
enumerated. 

‘*Then come along,” said his mother, 
changing her hold from his ear to his 
collar. ‘* Let me catch you around with 
any more ramrods and carving knives, 
and you'll think the leaping, curling, re- 
sistless prairie fire has swept with a 
ferocious roar of triumph across the 
trembling plains and lodged under your 
jacket to stay!” 

At this point she turned a corner and 
the thread of her remarks was lost; but 
occasionally, as her voice rose to its 
highest pitch, the listeners would catch 
such fragments as, ‘*Want to hunt for 
Kidd's money?’—‘ I'll act the howling 
blizzard.""—*' Ache to go for a soger?”’— 
‘You'll think an earthquake is tearing 
around loose.” 

Most likely the cure of the boy was 
permanent, for his mother did not repeat 
her visit. But what a world of good 
would be accomplished by giving just 
such adose to about one boy out of every 
five in America! 


tae 


A Trio of Women financiers 


HEN the people of Burlington, Wis- 
consin, speak of ‘President Wein- 
hardt,” they do not refer to a man, 

but to the chief official of the leading 
bank of their town. Merchant Wein- 
hardt, who died afew years ago, left a 
widow and a large family of sons and 
daughters. He had given up his store, 
and invested his large capital in side 
ventures. In1891 Mrs. Weinhardt gath- 
ered her resources together, and estab- 
lished a bank, herself becoming its 
president, her sons being appointed vice- 
presidents, and her daughter cashier. 
The latter declares her intention of mak- 
ing banking her life-work. 

A second bank president is Mrs. Flor- 
ence Cooper Hall, of the First National 
Bank of Burlington. Mrs. Hall assumed 
this position at the death of her husband, 
something like a year ago. It is a con- 
stant source of wonder that so young 
and inexperienced a woman should show 
such an ability in finance. 

Every day from nine till five, she is to 
be seen behind the wire cage arranging 
loans and negotiating notes. So accus- 
tomed have the farmers of the surround- 
ing country become to the sight of the 
dainty widow, that they hope she will 
not decide to close her husband's busi- 
ness and return to private life. 


SUCCESS 
J. M. MORSE 
UR life is a blessing, or curse, as we 
make it, 
In spite of surroundings, we rise if 
we will; 
The power is given if only we'll take it, 
The mountains to level—the valleys to fill. 
Some stand at the bottom—no friends and 
no money 
Their lot is a hard one, but upward they'll 


rise 
If firm in their purpose. The milk and the 
honey 
Will fall to their portion, as food from the 
skies. 


Our blessings avail not, if purpose is lacking; 
Success is not won by a wish or a dream! 
Hard work and persistence—with these for 
a backing, 
One never is helpless, to drift on the 
stream. 


Then shrink not from labor; with willing 
hands take it; 
No drone ever conquered the ills of 
this life. 
Take labor with gladness; 
make it— 
Successes will sweeten the toil and the 
strife. 


a stepping-stone 
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= VERY once in a while, 
“) perhaps twice in three 
¥ — years, it comes to pass 
that the moon gets exactly 
in line between the sun and the earth; 
and, when this occurs, there is a solar 
eclipse to observers on the part of the 
earth turned towards the sun, because 
the dark body of the moon hides the 
sun. This is precisely what happened 
on January 22, and a total eclipse of 
the sun was visible within a restricted 
belt of country stretching across the 
— Ocean and traversing Hindostan. 
[he eclipse could be seen at the rising 
of the sun, by the inhabitants of the 
very centre of the Soudan in Africa; and, 
during the morning hours, it passed 
across Africa in a direction to the south 
of east, leaving the continent through 
Somaliland. Its course thence was 
across the Indian Ocean, turning in a 
northeasterly direction,and reaching Hin- 
dostan about two hundred miles to the 
south of the city of Bombay. Thence, it 
passed across Hindostan into Thibet; 
and, at sunset, the people of Manchuria, 
a province to the northwest of Korea, 
saw the sun set eclipsed. To the 
observers in a narrow belt, the sun was 
entirely hidden by the moon, or, as the 
astronomers express it, the eclipse was 
total. This belt of totality was only 
about fifty miles in width; but, outside 
of this, the eclipse was seen as a partial 
one throughout a region including almost 
the whole of the Indian Ocean, a large 
part of Africa, and the western half of 
Asia. Astronomers have great interest 
in the solar eclipse, so that, to every 
region of totality, one or more parties 1s 
made up to take observations. In the 
present case, since the African region is 
not very accessible, the viewers of the 
eclipse were mostly the native tribes 
that live there. But a large number of 
astronomers have made the journey to 
Hindostan to observe the phenomenon, 
and were scattered along the belt of 
totality at places where accommodation 
for white people could be furnished. A 
principal reason for the separation of 
the parties is a fear of unsuitable 
weather, which might cover the sky with 
clouds and set at naught all the trouble 
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PATH OF THE SOLAR ECLIPSE 


and efforts of the astronomers. If all 
were collected in one district, a single 
local storm might prevent any observa- 
tion at all, but in India, the parties were 
ranged along a line nearly a thousand 
miles in length, so no single weather 
disturbance was likely to interfere with 
all of them 
The Solar Corona 

The reason why solar eclipses, when 
they are total, have so much interest to as- 
tronomers, is because at that time, 
and at no other, can be seen the solar coro- 
na. This isa haloof pearly lightsurround- 
ing the sun, surprisingly beautiful, but so 
faint, that when the sun is shining, it can 
not be seen at all. The only chance to 
observe it is when the light of the sun is 
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About the Solar Eclipse 


cut off, and that happens only during 
the total eclipse. Aside from its beauty 
as a spectacle, it is believed that a study 
of the corona will give to astronomers a 
much better understanding of the nature 
and constitution of the sun. So, when- 
ever it is possible, scientific men will 
go thousands of miles just for a brief 
observation of the corona and its attend- 
ant phenomena. How important the 
matter is considered, may be judged from 
the fact that the tota 
eclipse, at its longest lasts 
not more than seven or 
eight minutes, and that, 
in the present eclipse, the 
longest timeof darkness 
was two minutes and two 
seconds. All the obser- 
vations that can be made 
this year were made dur- 
ing these two minutes; 
for, while there will be 
two other eclipses of the 
sun during the year, neither of them 
will be total. ‘The corona is sometimes 
quite regular in its outline, appearing as 
a diffused light all about the sun, while, 
at other times, it develops streamers of 
great length. The picture which is here 
presented, one kindly lent to Success by 
Roberts Brothers, the publishers of Mrs. 
Todd's delightful little book ‘‘ Total 
Eclipses of the Sun,” will serve to show 
what it is like, far better than a descrip- 
tion in words possibly can. The illustra- 
tion is from a photograph taken by Pro- 
fessor Harkness, Director of the U. S. 
Naval Observatory in Washington, and 
is of the eclipse of January 29, 1878. 


Ghbere the Hstrononyrs Hre Stationed 

Inasmuch as the track of the total 
eclipse will pass through British India 
for a distance of more than a thousand 
miles, in a country where at this time of 
the year there is little probability of rain 
or cloudy weather, the English have 
made a special effort to have a strong 
attendance of their own astronomers at 
the eclipse. In fact, England will be 
quite deserted, since more than fifty 
skilled observers will be stationed in one 
place or another in India, where good 
seeing is probable. Only one American 
party has gone, that of the Lick Obser- 

vatory. India is a country that has 
made great progress in the arts and 
sciences, and there are two native parties 
in the field—one from the Observatory of 
Madras, which has come seven hundred 
miles to Jeur, and the other from “the 
Royal College of Science of Poona, which 
came about one hundred miles to Karad. 
Mr. W. H. M. Christie, Astronomer 
Royal of England, is at the head of one 
party; Dr. Ralph ~ Astronomer 


Royal of Scotland, leads another. 
The Royal Society, and the Royal 
Astronomical Society have, together, 


sent two parties, and the British Astro- 
nomical Association has also sent two 
parties. The distribution of these groups 
will be this:—On the coast at Viziadurg 
will be the first party of the two Royal 
Societies, Sir Norman Lockyer being one 
of its members. He isthe great English 
authority on the spectroscope, and hoped 
to make observations of the highest 
value. The two Indian institutions will 
occupy the next two stations to the east, 
Karad and Jeur, which are railway 
towns. The second party of the two 
royal societies will be at Talni, and close 
at hand, will be the first party of the 
British Association. The fact of the 
closeness of these two representative 
parties has led to no little rivalry be- 
tween them. Dr. Copeland will at 
Seoni, which is close at hand, and Mr. 
Turner will be at Sohagpur, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles awvy. More than 
two hundred miles to the northeast, at 





THE SOLAR CORONA 


Buxar, on the banks of the Ganges, will 
be located the second party of the British 
Astronomical Association, thus effecting 
a distribution almost across the penin- 
sula. In addition to these regular par- 
ties, which will have telescopes and 
other instruments firmly mounted in the 
ground, there was to be a steamer party 
to view the eclipse from one of the ves- 
sels. Arrangements were made to so 
change the course of the stcamship as to 
bring it into the belt of totality on the 
proper day; and these observers, includ- 
ing a number of excellent astronomers, 
have made drawings and noted the more 
rominent of the phenomena, not neg- 
caine. of course, the picturesque fea- 
tures which were missed by those shut up 
in dark rooms or in the observatories 
erected by the land parties. 


Baron Nordenskjold’s Hells 

At the present day the question of 
water supply is a very important one 
so much so that our government has a 
department especially devoted to irriga- 
tion, under the charge of Mr. F. H. 
Newell, of Washington. 
The importance, there- 
fore, of Baron Nordensk- 
jold’s plan for getting 
water in rocky countries 
is most evident, the more 
so since it has passed the 
experimental stage and 
1s a pronounced success. 
The field of the experi- 
ments has been Sweden, 
where, during the past 
two years, about fifty 

The matter is two-fold in its interest: 
to the geologist it brings facts and prin- 
ciples that are new, while economically 
it has value, since it makes places habit- 
able which were not so before. Nor- 
denskjold had heard his father speak of 
the fact that the water leaking into the 
mines in Finland was always fresh, 
although the mines extended out under 
the sea. Then he had some ideas of his 
own that the earth’s crust, when it is of 
rock, must have in it horizontal cracks 
at no great distance below the surface, 
and waterinthecracks. So sometwelve 
years ago he began to collect informa- 
tion concerning the leakage into mines, 
and the saltness of wells on the coast. 
The information that he secured was 
quite satisfactory,and he felt that an ex- 
periment might be tried. Accordingly, 
about six or seven years ago, a boring 
was made in the solid rock on the little 
island of Svangen. Here the experiment 
was a failure, forat a considerable depth 
a crack was found which reached in from 
the sea and filled the well with salt 
water. In May, 1894, a second attempt 
was made ina locality selected by geolo- 
gists, at Arko; and, at a depth of one 
hundred and sixteen feet, excellent 
water was found, which flowed at the 
rate of about one hundred and twenty- 
five gallons an hour. The well had a 
diameter of two and one-half inches. At 
the different places which have since been 
tried, water has always been found at 
a depth of from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty-five feet. It is 
proven, then, that borings in crystalline 
rocks will yield water, and other coun- 
tries will be able to profit by these 
experments. 

The system is peculiarly advantageous 
for lighthouses and pilot stations, which 
must be located with reference to the 
rocks, without any regard for other con- 
ditions, and in these the water supply is 
always an important matter, difficult at 
times to provide. In such places as the 
North of Africa, Abyssinia, Spain, Asia 
Minor, and Colorado, similar wells are 
likely to be efficient. In the tropics, 
where the seasons are alternately dry 
and rainy, the supply may be affected, 
and it is doubtful if enough could be pro- 
cured for purposes of cultivation; but 
doubtless there would be enough for the 
household and for small villages, and the 
supply would be free from impurities 
and bacteria. 


Che Return of Glinnecke’s Comet 

On the first night of the New Year, 
Mr. C. D. Perrine, one of the assistants 
at the Lick Observatory, in California, 
discovered the comet of Winnecke on its 
present return to the sun. This little 
object, one of the periodical comets 
that are lar members of the solar 
system, ords an opportunity for a 


a 

ad 
few words, first with reference to the 
comet itself, and then again to the group 
of comets of Jupiter to which it belongs 
Winnecke'’s comet is a good example of 
the telescopic comet, and is never likely 
to be a brilliant object in the sky. It i 
faint, even in the larger telescopes, and 
probably is a very difficult object in the 


small glasses of amateurs. It is a 
round bit of nebulous light, brighter in 
the center and fading away gradually to 
the edges, Dut with no distinct nucleus 


Many comets have a bright centre, quite 
like a star. 

Winnecke’s comet was first seen in 
1819 by Pons, an astronomer of Mar- 
seilles, who discovered a great number 
of comets; but it bears the name of 4 in- 
necke of Bonn, who rediscovered ‘it in 
1858. From the observations in 1810, 
Encke concluded that it was periodical, 
requiring five and one-half years to com- 
plete its orbit. This period is substan- 
tially the right one. There are reasons 
for thinking that Pons saw the comet in 
1808, but only two observations were se- 
cured at that return, so that absolute 
identity is not proven. The comet has 
since been observed in 1869, 1875, 1886, 
and 1892. Winnecke's comet is one of a 
score or more, the farther ends of whose 
orbits reach out to the orbit of Jupiter. 
It is believed that they all owe their 
membership in the solar system to the 
attractive influence of the great planet 
which altered their paths. A comet 
which is attracted by the sun and meets 
with no interference from the planets, 
will move in a curve about the sun and 
then pass away into space never to visit 
us any more. But a strong planetary 
influence or perturbation, as the astron- 
omers call it, may cause this curve to 
close and become an ellipse, and then 
the comet becomes a member of our sys- 
tem, moving about the sun regularly in 
an elongated orbit. For a few weeks, 
while they are near the sun, we are able 
to see the periodic comets. 

The comets of Jupiter have compara- 
tively short periods, and they have been 
observe again and again on their succes- 
sive re- 
turns, 
and their 
orbits 
and mo- 
tions are 
known 
with ex- 
ceeding 
accura- 
cy. The 
astrono- 
mers are 
able to 
predict 
the day 
and the 
place in 
the sky where the comet will be six years 
hence,and in the present return the comet 
was distant less than the diameter of the 
moon from its predicted position. ‘Such 
work is testimony of the skill and ac- 
curacy of the astronomers 
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Fitzgerald’s Report 
In the latest issue of the ‘Geographical 
Journal,” Mr. E. A. Fitzgerald makes a 


brief report of the work accomplished by 
his expedition to the Andes in South 
America. Fitzgerald, who is a young 
man of energy and purpose, has already 
achieved a world-wide reputation as a 
mountaineer, being one of the very best 
representatives of the English Alpine 
Club, itself an organization of tried 
mountain climbers. After the Alps, he 
sought the mountains of New Zealand 
for an exercise ground, and performed 
noteworthy service in the exploration of 
those distant summits. With a party o! 
friends he went to South America to 
make an exploration of Aconcagua and 
its companions. Among the many facts 
which he collected, the determination o: 
the height of Aconcagua is perhaps the 
most important. His survey gives this 
to be 23,000 feet. The aneroid barome- 
ters made it a thousand feet higher, but 
here, as elsewhere in the world, this form 
of instrument was found to be unrelia- 
ble. Sickness prevented Fitzgerald him- 
self from attempting Aconcagua, but 
one of his party, Mr. Vines, accompanied 
by the guide, Zurbriggen, climbed to the 
topmost peak. Other members of the 
party went toa height of 19,000 feet on 
other peaks. 
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My Visit to Bird Park 








‘‘O well,” he replied, indifferently, 
‘‘perhaps they may feel it at first, but 


@anted—A Little Girl 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
HERE have they gone to—the little 
girls, 
With natural manners and natural 
curls, 
Who love their dollies and like their toys, 
And talk of something besides the boys ? 
Little old women in plenty I find, 
Mature in manners and old of mind; 
Little old flirts who talk of their ‘‘beaux,” 
And vie with each other in stylish clothes. 


Once, in the beautiful long ago, 



























For little folks, vou know. in the world. 






cAnd when I met George Washington, 
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Che Boy King of Spain 


HAT a long name tor one boy to 
W have! Just think of being called 
Alfonso Leon Fernando Maria 
Santiago Isidore Paschal Marcian R! 
Perhaps it is all right that he should 
have eight 
names, for he 
is one of the 
most interest- 
ing boys in 
the world. In 
six years more 
this little man 
of nearly 
twelve will 
mount the 
throne of 
Spain. When 
he was born, 
May 17, 1886, 
a royal salute 
of twenty-one 
guns boomed 
out from the 
palace, then 
up went the 
Spanish stan- 
dard over the 
palace, the 
bells chimed, 
and the can- 
What a day that was! The 
great camarera-major, the President of 
the Council, the Captain-General of Ma- 
drid, and the Commander of the Halber- 
diers, and all the lords and ladies, excit- 
edly announced that a little king had 
arrived. ‘This boy loves the sports of 
which other boys are 
so fond. His bicycle 
and his pet pony 
are his favorites. A 
boys’ battalion was 
organized three years 
ago, and, of course, 
this little king became 
their leader. Their 
uniforms are very 
bright and pretty, and 
when they have their 
annual parade,march, 
drill, and charge with 
bayonets, the sight is 
very stirring. 
The boys mother 
sometimes calls him 
Alphonsito— her own 





LITTLE KING ALPHONSO 


non roared. 


From all the country side, pet name for him. 


Once a minister to his 
majesty said: ‘* How 
are you, Alphonsito?” 
The little king looked 
at him and said: ‘‘To 
mamma I am Alphon- 
sito, but to you I am 
the king.” 


Youthful *. 
Engine Builders 
In the Woburn ( Mass.) 
High School are two 
boys, fifteen and seven- 
teen years of age, who 
are probably the young- 
est locomotive builders 
These 
lads, Edwin H. and Er- 
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left? 


he pec ire 


That's why she is so dear. 


Fifty and my expenses,"’ was the answer 
the shrewd young preacher sent back. 


nest C. Warren, lave, 
with the assistance of 
their father, Mr. Herbert H. Warren, con- 
structed and put into operation on a 120- 
foot track, a small locomotive which works 
perfectly. It isa genuine engine with head- 
light and cab. 

One day, not long ago, the engineers and 
firemen on the Boston and Maine road were 
amazed to see a saucy duplicate in minia- 
ture of the big moguls of the regular rail. 
The little engine tooted salute after salute 
as the local and express trains rolled past 
the Warren home, and engineers and fire- 
men waved responses from the cab windows. 
The engine was a success, and from the 
morning it was first run out of the little 8x12 
house built to shelter it there has never 
been a time that it has refused to answer to 
the requests of the throttle and the reverse 
lever. 

After a time, the two boys decided to stop 
running their locomotive for pure fun. They 
arranged a tariff of one cent for four rides 
between the engine-house and the oak tree 
at the end of the route. Procuring a lot of 
blank cards, they had the word *‘ Novel” 


and four crosses printed on them. These 


were issued as the big roads issue commu- 
tation tickets, and sold for one cent each. 
Whenever the ‘‘ Novel” carries passengers, 
one of the Warren boys ceases to be a fire- 
man and becomes conductor. 
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Some Time You'll Know 
EUGENE FIELD 
AST night, my darling, as you slept 
4 I thought I heard you sigh, 
And to your little crib I crept 
And watched a space thereby 
And then I stooped and kissed your brow, 
For oh! I love you so— 
You are too young to know it now 
But some time you will know! 


Some time, when in a darkened place 
Where others come to weep, 

Your eyes shall look upon a face 
Calm in eternal sleep; 

The voiceless lips, the wrinkled brow 
The patient smile will show 

You are too young to know it now 
But some time you will know! 


Look backward, then, into the years, 
And see me here to-night 
See, O my darling! how my tears 
Are falling as I write; 
And feel once more upon yout 
brow 
The kiss of long ago 
You are too young to know it 
now, 
But some time you 


z 
A Brave Soldier Girl 


“Oh, if I were only a man!” 
exclaimed Rebecca Bates, a girl 
of fourteen, as she looked from 
the window of a lighthouse at 
Scituate, Mass., during the war of 
1812, and saw a British war-ship 
anchor in the harbor 

‘What could you do?” asked 
Sarah Winsor, a young visitor. 
‘*See what a lot of them the box ats 
contain, and look at their guns! 
and she pointed to five large 
boats, filled with soldiers in scar- 
let uniforms, who were coming to 
burn the vessels in the harbor 
and destroy the town. 

‘*I don’t care; I'd fight,” said 
Rebecca. ‘‘I'd use father’s old 
shotgun —anything. How still it 
is in the town! There is not a 
man to be seen.” 

“O, they are hiding till the sol- 
diers get nearer, then we'll hear 
the shots and the drum.” 

“The drum!” exclaimed Rebecca, ‘how 
can they use it? Itis here. Father brought 
it home last night to mend. See! they are 
going to burn father’s sloop ! Where is that 
drum ? I've a mind to go down and beat it.” 

As flames began to rise from the sloop, 
the ardor of the girls increased. They 
found the drum and an old fife, and, slipping 
out of doors unnoticed by Mrs. Bates, soon 
stood behind a row of sand-hills. 

‘‘Rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub-dub,” went 
the drum, and ‘‘squeak, squeak, squeak,” 
went the fife. 

The Americans in the town thought that 
help had come from Boston, and rushed 
into boats to attack the red-coats. The 
British paused in their work of destruction; 
and, when the fife began to play ‘‘Yankee 
Doodle,” they scrambled into their boats 
and rowed in haste to the war-ship, which 
sailed swiftly away. 
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Dr. Cat Visits the Bird family 
vo E ONE told a sly old cat that the 


tects of Fate. 


birds in the bird-house were quite 
sick. 

‘*T must see about this,” said the cat. 

‘*T will put on some spectacles and an 
overcoat, then I will take my medicine- 
chest and visit them,” said the old cat. 

‘Of course they will 
~ think I am a kind 
: old doctor, so they 
will open their door. 
Then I will eat 
them.”’ 

So the cat dressed 
himself and slyly 
crept up 
to the 
bird- 
house. 

As he 
reached 
the door, 
he called 
out Sa 
hear you 
are sick, so I have come with medicine to 
cure you.” 

“Thank you,” said a bird, ‘we all 
know you are only the old cat dressed 
up. We are much more likely to get well 
without your medicine than with it. 
Good-day, sir.” 
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a=z- Brain Ceasers <== 


© the first subscriber who sends accurate answers to all three 
Teasers” below, Succsss offers five free subscriptions for one year. 


Replies must be neat, brief and comprehensive, and must reach the edi- 


tor by March 10, 1898. January Teasers will be answered in the March number. 











Brain Teaser No. 1 


What simple English sentence is expressed by this rebus? 





Brain Teaser No. 2 


WHAT HISTORICAL INCIDENT DOES THIS PICTURE REPRESENT ? 


As the outer wheels of a railroad car rounding a curve must travel a greater 
distance than the others, why is it, the wheels being of the same diameter, that 
they do not twist or wrench the axles? 

Brain Teaser No. 3 


eo @ © 


Answers to December Brain Ceasers 
FRENCH REBUS 
p 00000 
J a 6 
100 
J—modern pronunciation je, the ‘‘j” like the English 24, the ‘‘e” like w in 
burr,—under; French, sows, pronounced sou, like soo in English,) P (old pronun- 
ciation, not wholly obsolete, like Jay in English,) a 100 (French, cev?/, pronounced 
san, almost like the English sovg,) (under; French, sous,) 6 (French, sx, pro- 
nounced, before a consonant sound, s/, like the English see,) (under; French, sous,) 
00000 (the o's [arranged or arrayed] in a row; French. /es o's ranges,). Thus, by 
pronunciation, we have, ‘‘zhe-sou-pay-a-san-sou-si-sou-les-o's-ranges."" Substitu- 
ting words pronounced the same, but having a different meaning, we get, ‘Je 
soupai (or soupais) a Sans Souci sous les orangers:”” or, in English, 
eating) supper at Sans Souci under the orange-trees.” 


LATIN INSCRIPTION 
O quid tua te 
be bis bia abit 
ra ra ra 
es 
et in 
ram ram ram 
i i 
Mox eris quod ego nunc 
This was sent to SuccEss as a copy of an epitaph 1n a churchyard in Germany, 
and is probably the work of some medizval scholar. As in most Latin manu- | 
scripts, the punctuation and capitalization vary somewhat from the English 
standard of to-day. It may be rendered:- 
O (over; Latin, super) be, quid (over,—sufer) bis? Tua (over,—sufer) bia te 
(over,—super) abit. (Three ‘‘ra’s;” Latin, fer) ra es et in (three ‘‘ ram's” ,—/er) 


ram i (used twice; Latin, 67s). 
whole should be read :— 

*‘O superbe, quid superbis? ‘Tua superbia te superabit. 
terram ibis. Mox eris quod ego nunc.” — 

Or, in English,—‘tO proud one, why (to what profit) art thou proud? 
pride will overcome thee. 
(return). 


The line, Mox-nunc,” 


Thy 


Soon you will be what I am now.’ 


The historical Brain Teaser, 1n December Succsss, is called ‘‘The Surrender of 
Paris.” It represents Bismarck at the headquarters of the German army in Ver- 
sailles, in 1871, standing before M. Thiers and M. Favre, completing the arrange- 
ments for the cession of Alsace and Lorraine to the Germans, at the close of the 
Franco-Prussian War. 


‘Brain 


** ate (or was | 


is read as printed. The | 


Terra es et in 


Earth (dust) thou art and into earth (dust) thou shalt go | 


geste ABLY not one 
person in fifty realizes 
me, low we have ham 
mered the price of Long 
Case Hall Clocks. 
The last time 
cussed the actual figure 


we dis- 
it was down to $1 
Then we reduced it to 


$120, and since that time 





by successive steps we 
have at last brought it 


down to $90. 


eS) 
. . 


what this 
gives you! An old Eng. 
lish Hall Clock in mas- 
Sive casing of quartered 
white oak, 
nearly e1 


Just see 


Standing 
ght feet from 
the floor. It has a ven picturesque dial 


with moon face. The case jis heavily 


= — = 
panelled, and the clock is good for a half 


; century ot service. Starting 
prices gradually ascend to the elegant 
Vernis Martin Case of $800 


The great merit of a Long Case Hall 
Clock is its accuracy as a timepiece. No 
clock can be compared with 
reliability. It is a standard for 
| regulating all the clocks and watches in 
the house. 


| ordinary 
it for 


| Can you not see $90 worth of satisfac- 
| tion in the ownership for 50 years of 
a great timepiece ? 


bh 


Paine Furniture Co., 
48 Canal St... Boston, Mass, 


y® Writer of t 


such 





DRUMMOND’S 


LATEST 
wt 8 AND GREATEST work “* ~%# 
Twenty-fifth Thousand 


The Assent of Man 


This latest production of Prof. Henry Drummond 
is having an enormous sale. It was published at 
$2.00 a copy, but has been reduced to the popular 

price of $1.00 net. 
| Prof. Drummond infallibly has something in- 
| structive or helpful to say, and he says it in the 
| directest, simplest, and most telling way possible. 
Sent to any address on receipt of price. 


Third Thousand 


The School of Life 























Divine Providence in Everyday Living, 


] 
By Theodore F. Seward. 
| A very notable book. So clear and attractive 
| that it captivates the reader at every page.— The 
Church hman. 
* It is a book full of light "—Brshop Vincent. 

| “It is a book which is going to prove extremely 
| helpful.—Prof. John Fiske. 

This book also has been reduced from $1.50 to 
$1.00 net. 

Sent to any address postpaid on receipt of price. 


James Pott & Co., Publishers, 


FOURTH AVE. & 224 ST., NEW YORK. 
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Through the forest Primeval 
Re followed the Star of Soul-Liberty * 
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cestors disturb the peace of the Roman 
Church of the Henrys? My brethren, 
when new truth unfolds, it compels a 
voice. 

‘Friend Williams, you break our 
hearts. Your teaching that Christian 
kings have no right to dispose of dis- 
covered lands would deprive us of our 
homes, and your doctrine of the freedom 
of private opinion would overturn the 
church and subvert our laws. There 
can be no rest for your feet here. You 
must go beyond.” 

«« Beyond?” said the young teacher. 
‘‘What lies beyond? The wilderness. 
And what may lie in the wilderness? 
The cradle of the church of God. If 
Providence so order, Iam willing to go 
beyond. Beyond are the wide places of 
the earth, and beyond them are the 
stars of heaven, and beyond is the 
throne of eternal truth.” 

A Star in the Evergreens 

It was a midwinter night in Salem by 

the sea. Beside a wood fire sat Roger 


for humanity if I go—I feel that it is so. 
Come storms, come cold, come wolves, 
and hungry beasts of the forest—my 
soul rises over all, and the comforts of 
life are little in comparison with what it 
is to live. I see the star of Providence, 
and it must be my guide. ‘The good of 
mankind must be my purpose, and to 
bless every hand I have taken, be it 
enemy or friend, my supreme joy. The 
inner hght to me must outshine the 
stars. At Plymouth, I made the ac- 
quaintance of Massasoit; I found in his 
heart a brother. He has been true to 
the treaty that he made with the Pil- 
grims thus far. 1 will find warmth by 
his fire. I will spend the winter by the 
Narragansett Sea. If I perish, I perish. 
It will be but a shadow vanished, a 
bubble broken, a dream finished; eter- 
nity will pay for all!” 
Exposed to Winter Miseries 

It was early evening in the forest. 
The exile from Salem had entered a 
thicket, and kindled a fire of dead pine 
boughs and twigs and sat down to his 
meal of samp. The sky was cold and 
gray, and a silence fell on the skeleton 
oaks and the cover of pines. Creeping- 
jenny and checkerberry leaves usually 
carpeted the thick pine covers, and 
these were intermingled with dry pine 
needles. ‘There were dried berrics on 
some of the bushes. 

Suddenly there came a faint, pitiful 
cry from the rocky hills over which the 
moon was rising. It was like the cry of 





“BEFORE THEM TOWERED MASSASOJIT, LAST OF THE FOREST KINGS” 


Williams and his little family. Mary, 
the wife, sat thinking, holding the 
babe, Freeborn, in her arms. It was 


a bitter cold night, and the wind blew 
down the chimney, here and there divid- 
ing the fire and causing the sparks to 
scatter and fall upon the hearth. There 
came a knock at the door. It was re- 
peated, and an impatient voice shouted 
‘*Roger Williams, I must come in. 
The governor and his council have sent 
me.” 

The preacher unbarred the door, and, 
accompanied by a wild snow-gust, a 
magistrate entered. ‘‘ Roger Williams,” 
said he, ‘‘ you are a dangerous man. 
Your views are a peril to the com- 
munity. 

‘‘ What! in holding that obedience to 
God is the source of spiritual light? that 
we must do by the Indians as we would 
have them do by us? that justice is 
power?” 

‘‘Say you that? It is such teaching 
as that which we cannot endure. Roger 
Williams, there are learned men in Bos- 
ton, who would rejoice to see your ears 
clipped and your feet placed in the 
stocks.” 

Mary Williams arose and looked out 
of the window. ‘‘ Roger, there is a star 
in the evergreens.” 

‘* The Indian will share his flint and 
his blanket with me,” said Roger Wil- 
liams. ‘t Mary, | shall break a new way 


He had heard it before; it was 
of a panther. Soon after there 
was a rustle in the thicket, and a pterc- 
ing cry rose into the chambers of the air 
and was echoed from the rocks. The 
exile seized his weapon and stood before 
the wall of fire. A strange sound rent 
the air. It was the twang of a bow- 
string, followed by the whiz of a winged 
arrow. It was followed by a wild In- 
dian cry, which sent terror to the heart 
of the panther. The animal leaped 
across a frozen stream, and broke his 
way among the alder thickets, and dis- 
appeared among the rocks. 

‘“‘Tunnock kuttome?” (Whither go 
you?) asked a gigantic Indian. 

‘*Netop; tutta” (Friend, I 
tell), said Williams. 

“It is a cold night,” said Waban, 
‘*my cabin is near; | am alone; Neemut 
(brother), come with me. ‘Thou shalt 
share my heart; thou shalt share my 
venison; thou shalt share my fire.” 

Together they passed over the snows 
of the ground-pine fields, and came to a 
rude bark-cabin in a glen of cedars, 
where they slept. Waban, who had 
been among the colonists enough to 
speak some English, was eager to 
accompany his new friend to Pokonoket, 
but at Williams's request, he set out next 
morning for Salem, to tell Mary that 
her husband was yet alive. The two 
parted under a tall juniper-tree. 


a child 


the cry 


cannot 
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A sudden storm swept the head- 
waters of Narragansett Bay, tossing a 
canoe with its solitary occupant as if it 
were an eggshell. ‘The wind drove tie 
canoe on a rock near the shore. Roger 
Williams caught the slippery rockweed, 
and pulled the canoe around under the 
lee of the rock. The fury of the wind 
grew, and the rain swept the sea, gust 
after gust. The land might be near, 
but the sky was dark, and he could not 
see the way. But his faith did not fail. 
The star of Providence was shining 
whether he could see it or not. He 
heard a sound. In the thick darkness 
there came a canoe to the side of the 
rocking boat which he was holding to 
the side of the rock by the seaweed. 
‘*Netop!” he called. 

There was no answer, but a strange 
boat was there in the rainy darkness. 
A human being was there. He felta 
hand on the boat. Then suddenly a 
human hand clasped his free hand. 
The grasp was a firm one. 

‘*Netop ?” 

The Mysterious Hand in the Darkness 

No voice replied, and he saw nothing; 
but the hand in the deep darkness drew 
him away from the rock. Suddenly 
there came athud. A great wave had 
cast both boats on the shore. 

“ Netop ?” 

He felt the hand tighten, and lead him 
away from the shore. He followed it 
through a dark path, up a bluff, over 
which the wind was lashing the boughs 
of the trees. He was led on and on. 
A light appeared. It wasin a 
wigwam. Indians were there. 
The hand unclasped. 

‘*Art thou here, O Williams, 


teacher?” asked Massasoit, the 
great chief of the Wampanoags. 
“Thou art welcome to the 


meadows of Seekonk and to 
the wigwams of Pokonoket by 
the sea. My hands are open to 
thee, and as open as my hands 
is my heart.” j 

‘‘] come to thee, O Ousama- 
quin, an empty-handed pilgrim,” 
replied Williams. ‘*Why dol 
come? Because I am an exile 
and a wanderer. I wanted a 
friend, and the Spirit of the Eter- 
nal Being in my heart told me 
that in the heart of Ousamaquin 
I should find a friend.” 

They stood there, Roger Will- 
iams, the boy Alexander or 
Wamsutta, and the younger boy 
Metacomet or Philip, hand in 
hand. Before them towered 
Massasoit or Ousamaquin, the 


last of the forest kings who 
would possess the land. The 


picture was one that an artist 
might paint. With this group 
the Indian kings were to dis- 
appear, and the principles of 


religious freedom were to rise 
and emancipate the world. 
‘King of Pokonoket,” continued 


Williams, ‘‘ yours is a great heart, the 
heart of aking. How much must I pay 
you for the plains at Seekonk Marge?” 

‘‘ Nothing; the plains shall be yours. 
The ancient cornfields, the old woods 
and the hunting grounds, the rivers of 
fish, the waters that sparkle, the high 
shores that look over the rivers, the 
water-falls near—all, all are yours. Go 
to Seekonk and build; the [and to you 
is as free as the open sky.” ; 
To Jew and Gentile, Great and Small 

It was at the close of a summer day 
in London. Mary Williams and her 
children had found a welcome home at 
Providence, R. I. Her husband was 
abroad as an agent of his colony, in 
company with Sir Henry Vane's brother 
Charles, who shared Williams's views, 
with Cromwell and other eminent men. 

‘You surely would except the Jews?” 
asked a doubter. 

‘‘No,” replied Vane; ‘‘I would not ex- 
cept the Jews. I would allow them the 
same freedom of taith as others.” 

‘* Roger Williams,’ said a man bowed 
with age, ‘Iam a Jew. I am weary 
of injustice, and of hearing tales of the 
persecution of my race. I have heard 
that you have planted a colony where 
all men have freedom of worship. May 
we come into your colony?” 
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‘‘Judah, venerable Judah; I will 
answer the question after the teaching 
of Him whose voice you have not 
learned to follow. You may come into 
the colony.” 

‘May I go to Holland and tell my 
people this? They are looking toward 
Curacoa in the Spanish main as a place 
where their feet may rest in peace. 
But they have also heard of your colony, 
and wish to come in.” 

‘You may tell all people that on the 
island, and in the colony of Rhode Island, 
the consciences of all men are free to fol- 
low their convictions of truth.” 

Two years after this event, the Jews 
began to come to Newport. The place 
became their Curacoa. They brought 
to the place wealth, benevolence and 
character. ‘They helped make the town 
liberal and beautiful. Their 
ants live there now. 


descen¢ 1- 


Character is Everything 

So end these detached pictures of the 
life of Roger Williams. Mr. Butter- 
worth has told the whole story in a most 
fascinating manner, and his publishers 
have done full justice to his work. All 
in all, it is one of the few books which 
are more valuable than formal histories 
to one who would like to understand the 
spirit as well as the story of our early 
colonial development. 

The Massachusetts 
Williams's name out of their records. 
But the omitted name like a star, 
and it a light of history that will 
never fail. It will never be more glo- 
rious than when religious liberty shall 
be the privilege of all mankind, and it 
will not reveal the full glory of its 
beneficence until then 

The measure of a man's 
success in life is his influence 
for good, and this influence is 
in proportion to his spiritual 
power and attainment. He 
who denies himself for others, 


Bay colony left 


rose 


is 


receives the most from the 
life of others, and from his 
own life. Influence has har- 


vest in the years that follow 
life, and these harvests multi- 
ply. 

In the end, character is 
everything; and, in all biog- 
raphy, there are few men who, 
in their influence, make this 
truth more clear than Roger 
Williams. 
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On the Red Staircase” 


. EAR ye, voters of the 
H Moscovite State!” 
shouted the Patriarch 
Joacaim, standing on the bal- 
cony in front of the Church 
of the Savior and looking 
down upon the dense mass of 
people in the Grand Square 
of the Kremlin at Moscow; 
‘to which of the two princes 
do you give the rule?” 

‘* Peter Alexeivitch! Peter 
Alexeivitch!” roared the 
crowd, although an occasional 
voice cried, ‘Ivan Alexei- 
vitch!” 

‘‘Peter Alexeivitch! Long 
live the Czar!” followed the 
thundering acclaim. ‘‘ Down 
with all traitors! The 
Naryshkins forever! 

Peter the Great was chosen 
in preference to his older 
brother, Ivan, although it was 
well known that the people 
of Russia would demand the 
recognition of primogeniture. 

Thus, in effect, begins one of the most 
interesting novels of the year. The in- 
terest increases as the story unfolds, the 
author speaking through M. de Brous- 
son, a French nobleman present on offi- 
cial business. Russian history and scen- 
ery are deftly interwoven in the plot. 
The Boyar Viadimir Ramodanofsky, 
who murdered his brother, the Czar 
Feodor, and adopted the daughter thus 
made orphan, appears as the cruel 
guardian of the beautiful girl, Zenaide, 
for whom he has chosen a profligate hus- 
band. It is a novel of incident, and the 
characters move and act in a natural 


* ON THE Rup STAIRCASE, by 


Mt. Imlay Tay- 
lor. $1.25. . McCiurG & hi 


., Chicago. 


~ 


way. giving the best picture we have 
seen recently of Russian life in the days 
of the great Czar. 
The Bird Spreads its Wings 

‘‘Have you heard the rare bit of gos- 
sip that is afloat this morning, M. le 
Vicomte?”’ asked Larion Miloslavsky. 


UCCES 
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of Sophia Alexeievna. The new gov- 
ernment was installed before he was 
well enough to return to France. One 
summer morning a small party assem- 
bled in the Cathedral of St. Michael the 
Archangel, to witness his marriage to 
Zenaide Feodorovna, the Czarevna and 
Prince Galitsyn representing the bride’s 





‘What is the story?” asked Brousson, guardians. In France they ‘ound hap- 
carelessly. 

“It appears that the Ff 7 -~ ’ ; c) 
old boyar, who is, as you - be 1 tat 3 oa . 
may have divined, of an ¢ ee 


amiable disposition, in- 
tended to marry his 
beautiful niece to 
Viatscheslavy Naryshkin 
this morning,” replied 
Miloslavsky. ‘‘He had 
the sanction of the Czar- 
ina; but it transpires 
that he forgot to consider 
the feelings of Zenaide 
Feodorovna, and, lc and 
behold, this morning her 
apartments are vacant, 
and she and her French 
governess have flown! 
The priest and Viatsch- 
eslav were ready, but the 
bride had vanished, and there is the 
sound of lamentation in the gentle boy- 
ar's palace; it is even rumored that he 
has murdered a lackey or two and roast- 
ed a maid, because of their failure to 
detect and report the movements of his 
ward. The bridegroom is, of course, in- 
consolable; and, a word with you, M. 
le Vicomte, it will not be wise to irritate 
his gentle temperament to-day.” 

‘I can scarcely fancy Viatscheslav as 
a forlorn lover,” replied Brousson; ‘‘I 


IN THE PRIMEVAL WOODS 


imagine he can easily console himself.” 
“It is not the loss of his lady-love 
which troubles him,” replied Miloslavsky. 
‘‘but the mortification of such a defeat, 
at the hands of an inexperienced girl.”’ 
Brousson was injured afew days later, 
and so saw nothing of the pacification of 
the Streltsi, the coronation of Peter and 
Ivan, and the declaration of the regency 
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TO READERS OF SUCCESS 


Name the TEN most tnoeieing, Stimulat- 
ing and Helptul books pu in 1897. 
should sent cards 


be 
an on postal 
“‘LITERARY EDITOR, SUCCESS,” 
No. 3 Cooper Union, New York. 
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THE KREMLIN 


The flowers in the 
old garden of the Tour de Brousson 
bloomed with a new beauty to welcome 
the young mistress, who rejoiced in the 
tranquillity of the chateau, with its ter- 
races and its roses glorified by the 
golden sunshine and the balmy breezes 
of France. 
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RECEIVED 
or Live: Divine Providence in 
e Light of Modern Science. By 
Theodore F. Seward. Pp. 267 
cloth covers. James Pott & Co., 
New York, publishers. 


piness and repose. 


BOOKS 


Tue S« wet, 


THe ASCENT OF MAN. By | 
Henry Drummond, LL.D. (Sev- 
enth edition.) 346 cloth bind 


P 
ing ; price $1.00. leimes Pott & Co., 
New York, publishers 


+ 
Ripples of Laughter 


HOW MARK TWAIN DREW 
A CROWD 


Mark Twain. on his tour around 
the world, told an interviewer at 
Winnipeg that he often felt a desire 
to cut loose from civilization and 
get away by himself, where he could 
run and yell to his heart’s content. 
In this connection there is a story 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 6) days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly and flowe rs appear in large 
clusters and in such quantity that a plant looks like a 
bouquet. Perfectly ards in the garden, where they 
bloom ail summer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors—white, pink, crimson, etc.—no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet 
Greatest of novelties. Seed 2@c,. per pkt., 3 pkts. 
for S.—or for 40c, we will send 
pkt. New Multifiora Keses. All colors. 
Plant. Magnificent 

Cupi et Pea. Areal gem. 
v reeecne. G he ws thite scented, 
Strawberry. Largest, finest berry. 
bulb Double flowered Tuberous Begonia 
Fancy Gloxinia, Extra fin 
Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 
1 Spotted Calla Lily, | Montbretia. 
Fancy Gladiolus. All different colors. 
Flewering Oxalis, Mixed colors. Also, 
Our Great 160-page Color Plate Catalogue and 
THE MAY FLOWE R Menthly Magazine for a 
hg 5 illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 
Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.% but for trial 


All the above for 4o0c. postpaid. 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 

of Flewer and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 

Rare New Fruita, is the finest ever issued: profusely 

illustrated. 12 Magnificent Large Colored Plates, 

300 pages. Mailed for 10 cts., or FREE Soeny who ex 
pect to send us an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS GHILBS, Floral Park, W. ¥. 
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no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 


sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent our Manual of “Everything for the 





told about him and Canon Kingsley. 
One day they were walking along 
the street together, and Twain felt 
the desire to yell coming on him 
with irresistible force, and he said 
to Kingsley, ‘‘] want to yell; | must 
yell.” “Well, yell; I don’t mind,’ 
said the Canon. “And with that,’ 
said Mark, “| stepped back a few 
steps, and, throwing my arms over 
my head, let out a war-whoop that 
could be heard for miles, and in less 
time than you can count, Canon 
Kingsley and myself were  sur- 
rounded by a multitude of anxious 
citizens who wanted to know what 
was the matter. 1 told them nothing 
was the matter; | just wanted to 
yell, and had ye Ned 


HE COMPLIED 


Lincoln once received a letter 
asking for a sentime nt and his auto- 
graph. He wrote: ‘*When you ask 
a oo for that which is of inter- 

only to yourself, always en- 
close a stamp. There’s your sent- 
iment. Here's your autograph. 
incoln.” 


A TERRIBLE PLIGHT 


Garden” for 1898 rovided they 
apply by letter FREE te give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 


’ | 30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 





Lanky Walker :—‘‘Hev ye ben re- 
fused cold vittels again? 

K.. eary Wagster:—“ Right ’erlong. 

An’ de women dat rides bicycles is 
cterie’ me deir cast-off clothes.”’ 


A GREAT UNKNOWN. 


A lady went into a shop in New 

York recently and asked for a 

copy of Swinburne’ spoems. “We 

have not Swinburne’s poems.” replied the obliging 

clerk, “‘but we have Robert Burns’s,’’ laying stress 
on the poet’s given name.” — 7/e Critec. 





ALL MUSICAL COODS. 
THE FAMOUS SWEET-SOUNDING 


$. $. STEWART BANJO 
ano manvecovs GEORGE BAUER 


GUITAR and MANDOLIN 

Stewart Beoks, Music, and JOURNAL. 

POR CATALOGUES, ADDRESS 

STEWART & BAUER, 1016 Chestnut Street, 
(24 Floor.) PHILADELPHIA, Penna. 
P. 8.—Send 10 cents to pay postage on a specimen copy 
of the Banjoand Guitar Journal; Book,“The Banjo.” 
and i,Justrated price li«t and catalogue, with beautifal | 

colored plate portrait of Farland, the banjo's Ole Bull. 





free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. Nothing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive Ne Attention. 


PETER HENDERSON Co 
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(5S Packets 
SEEDS. 


20 Fine 


ay 20. 
$3 “ For25e. (i 


or 26c. we will send 
the following collec- 
tion of SKEDS and 
nw All large 
bie kets and good 
looming bulbs. 
1 Pkt. Chinese Lantern, 
bright scarlet. 
1“ Weeping Palm. 
1“ New GiantAster, 
white. 
1“ Verbena, mized 
New & Dwarf. 
Pansy, red, white 
and blue, 
1 “ ButterflyOrchid, 
for Pot Culture, a 
mass of bloom sum- 
mer and winter 
Lavender, delight- 
fully fragrant. 
Tokio Chrysanthe- 
mum (novelty). 
M 





BEGONTA. 

1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, scarlet. | 1 
1 “ Petunia,variegated. 
1 “ Japanese Morning 1 

Glory, beautiful. 
California Violet, | 1 yosotis, beautiful 

tiowers 2 inches. ‘orget-me-nots, 

1 Bulb Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 2 Hyacinth Lily, white, 
hardy; 1 Tuberose, variegated; 15 Oxalis, white, pink, 

13 Packets Seeds and 20 Bulbs in all for 25c., to 
| Saas with our iinstrated catatagee. 

OK FULLER & » Fleral Park. N.Y. 


Pkt. 
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Speaker Reed's a 
** Qlonderful Memory 


Early Lessons in Memorizing which 
Stood him in Good Stead 


™ PEAKI Girard Ad- 
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stated that in the province of Matanzas 
alone over 60,000 had already perished of 
famine, and that an almost equal num- 
ber were in danger of dying unless 
speedily succored. The Bishop of Ha- 
vana, too, described the condition as 
alarming, and the mortality as beyond 
all precedent. Consul-General Lee, our 
representative at Havana, in his official 
reports to the State Department, con- 
firmed these representations. Corres- 
pondents of several leading American 
newspapers, in recent letters and tele- 
grams, set forth the appalling condition 
of affairs on the island. ‘These letters 
explained that the famine was confined 
to no particular section or province, but 
affected the entire island. In many 1n- 
terior towns and villages nearly half the 
population had died within a twelve- 
month. It is estimated that 200,000 per- 
sons have already succumbed to hunger 
and the diseases that are its invariable 
accompaniment, and that a still greater 
number are threatened with a like fate. 
Spain, it was explained, is unable to help 
them, and the resources of the local 
authorities are everywhere exhausted. 
Europe was indifferent to their suffer- 
ings, and their only hope, therefore, lay 
in American benevolence. 





EIBA DEL MOCHA, NEAR MATANZAS CITY 


So many have died of starvation that the place 1s now almost 
depopulated 


I usu- 


the 
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Suffering in Cuba 


A Relief Movement Begun by Order of 
President McKinley 


ae pread suffer- 
( ombatant 
1, received dur- 


have 

of our 

eop'¢ These 

botn private 

and ot taneously, de- 
he Cubans as 

aiding Havana 

/a Marina— 


In a recent proclamation issued by the 
President's direction, our State Depart- 
ment commended the urgent need of 
Cuba to the generosity of the American 
public. Dr. Louis Klopsch, proprietor of 
The Christian Herald, which recently 
raised a fund of nearly $300,000 for the 
India famine sufferers, telegraphed to 
Secretary Sherman offering to inaugu- 
rate asimilar movement for Cuba, where- 
upon the State Department, by Prcsi- 
dent McKinley's order, appointed a 
Central Cuban Relief Committee, con- 
sisting of Hon. Charles A. Schieren, of 

1e New York Chamber of Commerce, 
Stephen E. Barton, of the American Red 
Cross, and Dr. Louis Klopsch, of 7 he 
Christian Herald, as Commissioners to 
organize the Cuban relief work through- 
out the Union. All money contributed 
is expended in the purchase of food, 
and shipments are made twice a week 
from New York City to General Lee, in 
Havana, under whose supervision the 
distribution is conducted by our Consu- 
lar officials in Cuba. By order of the 
Spanish Government every facility is 
extended to the Americans who are in 
charge of the work. 

All contributions in aid of the Cuban 
famine sufferers should be sent to 7 he 
Christian Herald, 92 Bible House, New 
York. Contributions are acknowiedged 
by official receipt. A single shipment, 
made by the Committee recently per 
Steamer Vigi/ancia, consisted of over 
23,000 packages of food, clothing and 
medicines, and in addition there was for- 
warded on the same day, as a special 
shipment, 1,000,000 grains of quinine 
the largest single shipment of the drug 
from any American port since the Civil 


War. 
Pb ae 
Agents WANTED for SUCCESS in every 
city, town and village. Attractive terms. 


Apply to The Success Co., No. 3 Cooper 
Union, N. Y. City. 
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United States. 
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We send by mail 


1000 ac 


Ours is the most Complete 
Department Nursery in the [eras vese- 


ry yo c mersinevery s 
the Union. Forty-three years of square dealing has ~ a us patrons 
and friends far and near. Have hundreds of carloads 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, s, Shrubs, Res Roses, Plants. 






om Flowe- 


Plants, Sma 


post Small Trees, Etc 
Safe arrival and satisfaction pena larger by express or freight. OUR CATALOGU E, 
an elegant book magazine size, profusely illustrated tells it all, REE. 
and see what values we give for a little money. 


Send for it today 
Last chance as this will not appear again. 


44th year. greenhouses. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON ¢ co.. Box 447, PAINESVILLE Qo. 
39099000000 00000000 0000000000099 000 OOOOOOOE OOOOOOO® 


79 DUANE ST., N. Y. 


H. W. Beadle - - - Gen’'l Agent. 
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FIRE AND BURGLAR 
PROOF SAFES. 
VAULTS AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT BOXES. 


eeeeeeoe 


Largest Safe Works in the 
World. 


House Safes from $40 Up. 


H. W. BEADLE, Agent. 
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DIEBOLD SAFE #2 LOCK CO. 








DIEBOLD SAFE AND LOCK CO., 


SS OHOS OHSS HH90090S O990986S 69909006 09000008 000000080% 


004 00000000 


“ DIEBOLD” 


Round-Cornered Doors. 


79 Duane St., New York. 
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DR. KILMER 


THE SKILLFUL SPECIALIST, 


AND HIS NEW DISCOVERY. 





The Eminent Physician and Scientist Has Proved That All 


Kidney and Uric Acid Troubles Can Be 
Quickly Cured. 





YOU MAY HAVE A SAMPLE BOTTLE OF THE GREAT DIS- 


COVERY SENT FREE BY MAIL. 





As we are by nature subject to many 
diseases, the only way to guard against 
all stampedes on our health is to make a 
study of our own physical self. 

If a peculiar pain attacks you, try to 
locate its origin and discover which 
organ of the body 1s sick and in need of 
attention. 

If the kidneys are at fault,—and in al 
most every case in the failing of our 
health thev are,—look well to their restora 
tion to health and strength. 

They are the great reservoirs of our 
and, consequently, the purity of the 
entirely dependent on_ their 
cleansing powers. 

If the 


body, 


blood is 


kidneys are not in a perfectly 
clean and healthy condition, the blood 
becomes impregnated with impurities 
and a decay of the kidneys soon takes 
| place. If your desire to relieve yourself 
ol water 
sary to arise many times during sleeping 
hours, your kidneys are sick. As they 
reach a more unhealthy 
ing and irritation takes place as the 
water flows. and backache makes you 


j miserable. If the water, 


stage a scald- | 


to remain undisturbed for a time, forms 
a sediment, you are in the grasp of most 
serious kidney disorder. 

There is no more serious menace to 
health and strength than any derangement 
ot the kidneys. 

Swamp-Root is the discovery of Dr. 
Kilmer, the eminent physician and 
specialist. and will be found just what 
is needed in cases of kidney and_ bladder 
disorders and uric acid troubles due to 
weak kidneys. such as catarrh of the 
bladder. gravel, rheumatism,and Bright's 
disease, which is the worst form of 
kidney disease. It corrects inability to 
hold water, and promptly overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being compelled 
to go often during the day and to get up 
many times during the night. 


The mild and extraordinary effect of 


| this great remedy is soon realized. 


increases and you find it neces- | 


| 


when allowel | 


It stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures, and is sold by druggists in fifty- 
cent and one-dollar bottles. 

So universally successful is Swamp- 
Root in quickly curing even the most dis- 
tressing cases that,to prove its wonderful 
merit, you may have a sample bottle and 
a book of valuable information, both sent 
absolutely free by mail. Please mention 
Success when sending your address to 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton. N. Y. 
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Living Tlithout a Stomach 


SWISS woman, Anna Landis, has 
actually been living three 
months without a stomach. By 
a unique surgical operation her 

entire stomach has been removed. She 
remains in good health; her sleep is nor- 
mal, her appetite unimpaired, her com- 
plexion ruddy, and her tongue moist. 
The patient suffered from a tumor which 


2. The digestive capacity of the human 
stomach has been considerably overrated. 

3. The fluids and solids constituting an 
ordinary mixed diet are capable of com- 
plete digestion and assimilation without the 
aid of the human stomach. 

4. A gain in the weight of the body 
may take place in spite of the total absence 
of gastric activity. 

5. Typical vomiting may occur with- 
out a stomach. 

6. The general health of a person need 
not immediately deteriorate on account of 
removal of the stomach. 

7. The most import- 
ant office of the human 
stomach is to act as a 
reservoir for the recep- 
tion, preliminary pre- 
paration, and propul- 
sion of food and fluids. 
It also fulfills a useful 





purpose in regulating 
the temperature of | 
swallowed solids and 
liquids. | 
8 The chemical 
functions of the human | 
stomach may be com- 
pletely and satisfac- 
torily performed by the 
other divisions of the 
alimentary canal. 


(ta 
A SERIOUS CASE 
A doctor received this: 
“Cer, yole oblige me 
uf yole kum un ce me I 
have a Bad kowd am Hill in my Bow Hills 
an have lost my Happy Tight.” 


Fa ol 


MAKE YOUR MARK 


“In the quarries should you toil, 
Make your mark. 
Do you delve upon the soil? 
Make your mark. 
In whatever path you go, 
In whatever place you stand, 
Moving swift or moving slow, 
With a firm and honest hand, 
Make your mark. 


& 





STOMACH 


Preparatory Steps for Operation. a, (Esophagal cut; 4, duodenum; c, 
duodenal slit ; @, stomach; ¢, slit closed by suture; /, jejunum 


involved nearly the whole stomach. 
After the removal of the organ, the 
vesophagus was joined directly to the 
intestine (see illustration,) so that food 
would pass into it as before. Nine days 
after the operation, the patient was eat- 
ing meat, eggs, and drinking milk, 
gruel, tea, and wine. 

Dr. Carl Schlatter, of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, who has achieved this wonderful 
surgical triumph, has demonstrated the 
possibility and practicability of an 
achievement which may prove of un- 
told worth to the world. 

Dr. Wendt, of New York, draws from 
the result of this remarkable operation 
the following conclusions 


“ Life is fleeting as a shade, 
Make your mark. 
Marks of some kind must be made, 
Make your mark. 
Make it while the arm is strong, 
In the golden hours of youth. 
Never, never make it wrong; 
Make it with the stamp of truth; 
Make your mark.” 


Free SCHOLARSHIPS | 


To the young men and young women of America 
SUCCESS presents the opportunity for obtaining a 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


without cost, through securing, during the year 1898, a 
list of yearly subscribers for SUCCESS 


1. The human stomach is not a vital 


organ. 


| 
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OFFER NUMBER ONE : 
..FOR roo yearly subscribers for 
SUCCEss sent us during the year 
1898 we will give a Free Scholar 
ship good for six months tuition, 
in any Commercial College in the 
United States, Canada or the 
Provinces, including incidental ex- 
penses for books and stationary 
used in the course. A_ student 
may select any branch taught in 


OFFER NUMBER TWO 


FOR 350 yearly subscribers sent 
us during the year 1898 we will 
give a Scholarship good for six 
months tuition, including books 
and stationary for the commercial 
course, also all expense for board 
and room will be paid by us; living 
expenses to be at the average rate 
paid by the students attending the 
College selected. The rate for 








SUCCESS 





the Scbool which he decides to at- 
tend, including shorthand, type- 
writing, telegraphy, etc. 


the same to be decided upon by the 
President of the School which you 
decide to attend. 
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It matters not what may be your choice for a future occupation, whether 
it be Professional or Business life, that of an Artisan or a Farmer, nothing 
will be of greater practical benefit to you through life than the education 
secured through a good Commercial course. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 

IS HERE PRESENTED. Act at once! Resolve that you will now make the 
effort to help yourself to better your whole future life. It is easy to secure 
subscriptions for Success. Every one who takes it will recommend it to 
others and thus assist you in securing more subscribers. Every minister, 
every teacher, every one of influence and prominence in the community is 
interested in Success, and will want to have others take it and read it. 
Men and women, boys and girls, whether rich or poor, should read 
Success. The field is unlimited. No other publication presents such an 
opportunity. Success is for everybody. 


TO WIN THIS PRIZE 
1S NOT A DIFFICULT TASK. Thousand of a men and women will 
avail themselves of it. Be one of the first. WRITE TO-DAY and have your 
name enrolled as a worker for a Commercial College Scholarship. An out- 
fit and sample copies will be sent you. We will send on request an- 


: nouncements, catalogues, etc., of any College that you may desire to attend. 


$, tenes. Sears THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Servet, 
a teteteiied 








THE TERRORS OF 
CONSUMPTION. 


Remarkable Discovery of an American Medico- 
Chemist, and its Great Value to 
Humanity. 


How Every Reader may Obtain Three Free 
Bottles of the New System of Medicine 
that Cures. 


THEM GET WELL. 


E 





THOSE WHO US 





THE FREE DR. SLOCUM NEW SYSTETD1 OF MEDICINE. 














All of Success, anxious regarding the health of themselves, 


readers 
| relatives, or friends, can have Three Free Bottles of the Doctor’s New Discoveries, as repre- 
| resented in the above illustration, with complete directions, by sending full address to Dr. 
| Slocum’s Labratory, 98 Pine Street, New York City. 


Nore. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 


Foremost among the world’s greatest Medi- | tarrhal affection, scrofula, rheumatism, gen 
co-Chemists stands Dr. Slocum of New York | eral decline and weakness, loss of flesh, and 
City. His efforts, which for years had been | all wasting conditions; and to better de- 
directed toward the discovery of a positive | monstrate its wonderful merits to suffering 
cure for consumption were finally successful, | humanity, he will send Three Free Bottles 
and already his “new system of treatment” | (The Dr. Slocum New System of Medicine) 
has, by its timely use, permanently cured thou- | with full instructions, to all readers of Success 
sands of apparently hopeless cases, and it | who send for them. 
seems a necessary and humane duty to bring Simply write to T. A. Slocum, M. C., 98 Pine 
such facts to the attention of all indi- | street, NewYork, giving name and full address. 
viduals. There is no charge for medicine or corre 

He has demonstrated the dreaded disease to | spondence-advice—strictly confidential. 
be curable beyond a doubt, in any climate. Knowing of the undoubted efficacy. every 

Indisputable facts prove that the Doctor's | sufferer should take advantage of this most 
New Discoveries are an absolute cure for Con- | liberal proposition. 
sumption and all bronchial, throat, lung and Please tell the Doctor when writing that 
chest troubles, stubborn coughs, winter ca- ' you read this generous offer in Success. 
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Right Ghere You Are 


Success May Be found Near ds, If 
le Only Look for It 


“ is they are. 
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Small Beginnings 


Che grea ¢ ~f the world have 
not be men of large means. 
Ericsso construction of 
screw a bathroom. The 
cotton-¢ t manufactured in a 
log ca Harrison, the great in- 
ventor of ne chronometer, began 
his care¢ loft of an old barn. 
Pa y teamboat ever run in 
America v up in the vestry of a 
chur n | idelphia, by Fitch. Mc- 
Cormick ga to make his famous 
reape! t The first model dry 
dock wa 4 an attic. Clark, the 
founder niversity, at Worces- 
ter, Mass his great fortune by 
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making toy wagons in a horse shed. 
Farquhar made umbrellas in his sitting- 
room, with his daughter's help, until he 
sold enough to hire a loft. 


Observant Men 

An observing barber in Newark, N. J., 
thought he could make an improvement 
in shears for cutting hair, invented clip- 
pers, and became rich. A Maine man 
was called in from the hayfield to wash 
clothes for his invalid wife. He had 
never realized what it was to wash be- 
fore. Finding the method slow and labo- 
rious, he invented the washing-machine, 
and made a fortune. A man who was 
suffering terribly with toothache, said to 
himself, there must be some way of fill- 
ing teeth which will prevent their aching. 
So he devised a way of filling dental 
cavities with gold. 

‘“Why does not America have fine 
sculptors ?” asked a romping girl of 
Watertown, Mass., in 1842. er father, 
a physician, answered that he supposed, 
‘‘An American could be a stone-cutter, 
but that is a very different thing from 
being a sculptor.” ‘I think,” said the 
plucky maiden, ‘‘ that if no other Ameri- 
can tries it, I will.” She began her stud- 
ies in Boston, and walked seven miles to 


and fro daily between her home and the 
city. The medical schools in Boston 
would not admit her to study anatomy, 
so she had to go to St. Louis. Subse- 

uently, she went to Rome, and there, 
y sare a long residence, and afterward, 
modeled and carved very beautiful stat- 
uary, which made the name of Harriet G. 
Hosmer famous. 


Women Who Struggled 
Anna Dickinson began life as a school- 


teacher. Adelaide Neilson was a child's 
nurse. Charlotte Cushman’s parents 
were poor. The renowned Jeanne 


d’Arc fed swine. Christine Nilsson was 
a poor Swedish peasant, and ran bare- 
foot in childhood. Edmonia Lewis, the 
colored sculptor, overcame the prejudice 
against her sex and color,and pursued her 
profession in Italy. Maria Mitchell, the 
astronomer, was the daughter of a poor 
man who taught school at two dollars per 
week. These are but a few of the many 
who have struggled with fate and risen 
to distinction through theirown personal 
efforts. 

Begin where you are; work where you 
are; the hour which you are now wast- 
ing, dreaming of some far-off success, 
may be crowded with grand possibilities. 
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What they Say of Us 


Inspiring and Electrical. 
New York Clry. 
Success is fairly inspiring. It is full of 
peg we and go. It is a power for good, 
too, besides being intensely interesting. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
7. * * 


An Aid to Furnishing the Mind. 


Boston, Mass. 
© how I wish people could see SucCEss 
with my eyes, and not think so much of the 
oor dollar that a year’s subscription costs! 
Sut it is wenden how easily people will 
spend money for anything to wear, to eat, or 
to drink, and how little they esteem those 
things that furnish the mind. 
ROBERT WATERS, 
Author of “ Intellectual Pursuits.” 


+ * ~ 
Has a High Purpose. 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
It has a high purpose, and I predict for it a 
great future. Epwin RK. MCKETHAN, 
Attorney and Counselor. 
* * * 


A Help and an Inspiration. 


HELENA, Montana. 
It cannot be other than a help and inspira- 
tion to many a young person struggling to 
better his condition in Tire. 
Mrs. JAMES A. WALSH. 
* * * 


Character More Than Money. 


PuBLic LIBRARY, /} 
CocoANuT GROVE, Fla | 
I am particularly glad that you are empha- 
sizing the fact that the pacieinalindion of money 
does not necessarily indicate success. 
KIRK MONROE. 
* * 


Marvelous Wealth of Material. 


SUCCEss is a success. The wealth of mate- 
rial which you have collated is marvelous. 
The facts fairly flash under your touch. 

(Bishop) JOHN VINCENT. 
* * *£ 


It Is On the Right Line. 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 
No.1. Vol. 1, of your paper interested me 
deeply. I am free to say you are on the 
right line. I think your publication will be of 
vital benefit to the young of the country, and 
I can confidently recommend it. I bid you 
God-speed and wish you unbounded suctess 

in your laudable undertaking. 
N. I. MAYEs. 


* * 


Should be in Every Household. 
ROMEO, MICH. 
It is just what I have been looking for. It 
is just what young men and women need to 
help them in their daily pursuits and should 
be in every household. I could conscientiously 
recommend such a paper to every one. 
Joun H. THrRoop. 
* * * 


Says it is a Marvel. 

ADDISON, Pa. 
Please find enclosed $1.00 to pay for your 
paper, Success. If every copy is like sample 
copy, it is a marvel—well entitled to the name. 
The best paper I have ever read—no excep- 
tions neu I have read most of the best 

papers of the country. Kev. J. E. ZERGER. 


ee 


A Special Aid to Young Men. 
Rockport, IND. 

I see your paper has a department to assist 
young men in solving the problems of life by 
answering their questions. Iam in need of ad- 
vice from some one of experience. J. L. Y. 

* * * 


It Has No Rival. 
MERIDEN, Ct. 
I heartily commend it, and I will do all that 
I can to call attention to it. 
Cuas. H. S. Davis, 
Pres. Board of Education. 


* * * 


A High Standard. 

Certainly, if Success keeps to the standard 
which it has set for itself in its first number, it 
cannot fail of deserving and gaining an im- 
mense constituency of readers. In the quality 
and variety of its subject matter, in its illus- 
trations and general make-up it leaves practi- 
cally nothing to be desired.— Christian Work, 


Vew York | ity. — 
$1.00 | 10c. 
7 A COPY 


A YEAR. 
Address: SUCCESS, 


Cooper Union, New York City. 
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COPY OF THE OFFICIAL PLAT OF 


Maywood Colony, California. 





3a THE LOTS AND BLOCKS THAT ARE 


COLORED BLACK ARE SOLD. 












10. A.| 10.4 10. A.| 10. A. 10. A.| 10. A.] | 10. 2.| 10. 2. 
2 ‘ 2 ‘ a ‘ 2 
$0 | 840 $40 | $40 ‘| 60 $0 |S 
10. A.] 10. A. 10. &.| 10. 4.] | 10.4.) 10. 4.1 140. a} 10.4. 
2 ‘« 7 ‘ 2 a * 
840} $40}| 840! s40|| 840) soli “0 
10. £-) 10. A 10 940. 10. A.) 10.4.) | 10. ale a. 
e 8 s 6 J oe & 
840 | $40 so] 80 810 | 840/| $40| 840 
10. A.| 10.4.) | 10.4.) 10.4 10. A.| 10. A.) | 10. 2.) 10, A. 
? eo 7 eB ? ® 7 
$40 | $0 $40 | $40 $40 | $40] | 640; 840 
10. A.| 10. 4.) | 10. 4./ 10.4.) | 10.4. 
a ‘ 2 ' 2 
$40 | $40 $40 
10. A 10. A.| 10. A. 10. a.| 10. a.] | 10. a. 
3 3 2 «ii 3 
40 $4! _8 40 $40 | $40 jz $ 40. 
ee eet ee Le segs E82 
10. A. 10. A.| 10. A. . A.) 10. A. fe) 10. A. 
* * © s ° 
$40 [$s 40 | $40 | $10 | $40 $10 
10. A. 10. A.) 10. A. 
? ? 8 
$40 $40} $40 
<7) 
N. B.—In calculating distances to lots from 
the town of Corning bear in mind that the 
blocks are ‘4by 4 mile in dimension. Each block 
is bounded by avenues 40 feet wide, and con- | 7 
tains eight 10-acre lots. The few lots that are 9 
fractional in size are so indicated by the fig- 
ures thereon. 7,520 acres of landare included 
in this. our central colony. 
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CALIFOR * IA 


- Blocks 82 to 92, inclusive aggre 
Pp gating 880 acres, comprise MAY- 52 61 5 
E WOOD COLONY, No. 10. Here = 
10 acres of choice, level, clear land « 
Cc especially adapted to olives, can be g 
i bought by paving 40 down; é 
A then 810 monthly for 36 100 
months. NO TAXES while —— 
:. | vege a) 14.67 o 
payments are being made. 
NO INTEREST. Land is al 
0] of same quality and adaptation. No — 
F choice save in location. First buyers J $ 100 7 
' 
F get inside positions. B r 
E This Special Offer holds good till 
R April 1, 1898. ome. 
& 
$ 100 
Svenve 
en 
. 
= $ 100 
This notice is an agreement to the 
OUR GUARANTEE. effect that we will refund all money 
paid on land in Colony No 10, if found to be swampy, or sand, affected by alkali 
or such as to require clearing preparatory to planting Chis tract of land is most le 43 
desirably located. lying alongside the Southern Pacific railway, and quite con- ° aren 
venient totown. From town to the south edge of Colony No 10, the distance is s 
but 44 of a mile and but 15g of a mile to the extreme north edge. Ifa lot is wanted $ 100 
send to our BOSTON office $40.00, and we will issue and send you our Bond for neon ot 
Deed on the unsold lot nearest Corning. When monthly payments have been com- S 
pleted, we will take up the Bond for Deed and deliver our Warranty Deed. $ 100 
FOSTER & WOODSON. be | 








Rep Burr, CALF., Nov. 5, 1897 


Messrs. Foster & Woopson : 

Geutlemen :—For the benefit of the public who may contemplate the purchase of land in the 

Maywood Colony,”’ we wish to say that the land making up blocks 82 to 92 inclusive, aggre- 
gating 880 acres, were bought from this Bank. It is level, perfectly clear, and, in my estima- 
tion. as choice Olive land as there isin the Sacramento Valley. 

It ix land that we have farmed to Wheat and Barley for a number of years, by which it can be 
readily understood that no clearing whatever of any nature is required. Its convenience to 
Corning. its adaptability to Olive culture, and the low price, at which you are offering it, makes 
it a property that should sell readily. Yours respectfully, 


Sigued Geo. H. Krart, Sec’'y Herbert Kraft Co. Bank. 


Mr. H. A. Alger. late of Brockton, Mass 
writing from the colony under date of Dec, 
“I can conscientiously say that the climate and scenery here cannot be sur- 
passed in the State 


WHAT OTHERS SAY. 


22, 1897, says: 


I tind none of those obnoxious pests or malaria here that are found in 
ther sections. I consider it one of the most healthful places I was ever in. having gained 15 
pounds in four weeks. The soil, I think, will grow anything. There is abundance of soil in the 
colony that will develop any kind of fruit that one wishes to raise. I consider that the outlook for 


Maywood is grand, and advise people looking for a home in California to investigate this colony.” 


Dr. W. P. Matthews says: “I have known several people to be cured of asthma by simply 
residing in Tehama County. As to pulmonary troubles generally, the climate of the western 
art of this county has been proven to have not only a paliative, but a curative, effect. Were I 
slled upon by the government to locate a sanitarium of consumptives. I would place it in the 
western part of Tehama County as a point easily accessible at all times of the year.” 
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TWO-YEAR OLD QLIVE GROVE, MAYWOOD COLONY. 
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cash commands, we offer the following lots at reduced prices till April 1 











HOME OFFICE OF MAYWOOD COLONY, CORNING, CAL. 


To those who prefer to pay cash and thereby get the benefit of the discount which 


1898 


Lots 1, 2, 3. and 4 of block 2, at $50.00 an acre 
cannot be delivered till July 

Lots 1, 2, and 4 of block 4. and lot 7 of block 3. at $50.00 an acre 

Lot 2 of block 6, lot 4 of block 17. lots 3. ¢ lots 1, 2, 3, 6,7 
of block 27, and lots 7 and & of block 28 

Lot 4 of block 59, lots 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
$45.00 an acre 

Lot 6 of block 41, lots 1. 5, and & of block 43, all of block 44, lots Sand 8 of block 45, 
and lots 4 and 8 of block 46, at $65.00 an acre 

Lots 1, 2, 3, 4. 6, and 7 of block 54, at $75.00 ar 

Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7. 

Lots 1, 4, and 5, of block 72, at $50.00 an acre. 


These lots are now in grain crop and 


and 7 of block 21 and 8 
at $35.00 an acre 


and & of biock 65, lots 3, 4, 7, and 8 of block 67, at 


acre. 
and 8 of block 53, at $70.00 an acre 


Detailed description of any lot or lots given at request. To thoroughly understand 
our plan of sale, read Success of January, 189% Planting season extends to April 1. 
but the sooner trees are set the better. Terms for planting orchards furnished upon 
application 

If this proposition is such as you would like to take advantage of. don't hesitate on 
account of distrust. If we desired to misuse you, we certainly would not invite you to 
do your business through the Bank of Tehama Co., Red Bluff, Cal. Had our methods 
been wrong, we would not have been working at the same place and on the same pro- 
position for seven years. Did this proposition not stand investigation, our money 
could not buy advertising space in this paper, for the management will not knowingly 
admit anything not meritorious or up to representation 

If you have not already sent for our booklet on Olive Culture in California, do so at 
once. It will surely interest you. and is to be had for the asking 


FOSTER & WOODSON ,Owners,73 Tremont St.,Boston,Mass. 


THREE-YEAR OLD OLIVE GROVE, MAYWOOD COLONY, 








urpee ’s Best SEED 


In t tes, among : 1 population of seventy millions, there are, 
of cours seek for ‘: Bargains” in seeds as well as in other 
mercha I to show the difference in QUALITY between 
BURPEE’S ‘Cheap Seeds’”’ so largely advertised, we offer these 


POPULAR 
much for the 


COLLECTIONS, at twenty-five cents each, which 


; give as 
money, while the quality is the BEST. 


I rieties in large areas, and by sacrificing all profit for the 
sake of introdu BURPEE’S SE EDS to thousands of new customers, that we can afford 
to make unequaled offers. The pa ke ts are each of full size, and the quality the same 
as if pur prices 


Burpee’s GEM Collection. 


Ten Varieties of Choicest Annual Flowers for 25 Cts. 


This unequaled collection contains one full- 
sized poe each of LITTLE GEM SWEET 
ALYSSUM, the most beautiful variety of 
the well-known yular Sweet Alyssum ;— 
ASTERS, FORE HOOK FAVORITES, 
an unrivaled pe ne of the best Asters, in- 
cluding the new Comet Asters of all a 
Mary Semple, Triumph, Queen, While Branc 
ing, etc.;—CEN NTAUR A CYANU S, new 
double, many new colors, greatly improved, 
of the popular Bachelor's Button ;—COSMOS, 
NEW MAMMOTH FANCY, flowers of th: 
largest size and most beautiful colors ; 
DIANTHUSCHINENSISRE-SELECTED, 
magnificent large heads of all colors, like a 
gigantic double Sweet William ;—MIGNON- 
ETTES, FORDHOOK FINEST, an un- 
equaled mixture of the improved large- 
flowering, such as Allen’s Defiance, Golden 
Machet, ete.;- NICOTIANA AFFINIS, 
beautiful, pure white flowers of rich fra- 

grance ; — PHLOX, STARRED AND 

eral of all colors greatly improved ; 
— POPPIES, DHOOK FAIRIES, 
beautiful fringed ba new double varieties 
VERBENA, FORDHOOK FAMOUS, t 
largest flowered and most beautiful strain 
of new Mammoth Verbena yet developed 


For 25 Cts. oriteve, with dire 


tions for culture printed on each packet. 


Seven Superb Vegetables, all of our own 
introduction, mailed for twenty-five cents. 
Of handsome oval shape, 


BURPEE OLDEN EAGLE eae 
1 k salmo m fle net ent 
i praph.—LONG 
KEEPING Al RALIAN BROWN ‘ONION. A mag- 
f r-br 1 skin and 
ripening and 
any other.— 
ARL RADISH. | fort ble in only 
seed “BU RPEE: s 
CABBAGE. This famous 
‘ ‘ < us S1000.00 
early fat head.— 
STINSON BEET. 1 r 1, dark 
if lity for the 
r and crisp 














RUBY PE 


ALLHEAD EARLY 


TRUE DARK 


ICEBERG LEI rTUCE. 





is are alm< ist 
MAT CHL E: SS ‘TOMATO. 
indantly 


3 =~ (* > a in Packets, 
For 25 Cts. with il lust ra- 
e pr lonea oe 
THREE 


w ANY packets for TEN CENTS. 


Seven Superb New Sweet Peas for 25 Cts. 


Never before has it been possible to offer such A Grand Collection of Seven 

‘Superd New Sweet Peas for Twenty-five cents. All are regular-sized 

y.. packets, containing from forty to seventy seeds each, except Queen Victoria and 
f . Z the other Eckjord Novelty, of which there are twe uty seeds in each packet. 
&e@ Last year, without counting postage and trouble in sending to Eng- 
land, it would have cost more than two dollars to have gathered together 
the seed contained in these Seven Packets which are sold now for 25 cts. 


BURPEE’S BRILLIANT. The color is of a 
rich, bright crimson-scarlet throughout. 
COQUETTE. Beautiful hooded flowers 
of clear primrose-yellow; standard is 
shaded pale lavender. 
DCURPEE’S NEW COUNTESS. 
The flowers are of largest size and 
are a pure light lavender throughout. 
PRIMA DONNA. A most lovely 
shade of soft pink, of large size and 
fine form,—really a great gem, 
QUEEN VICTORIA. Color, soft 
yellow subtly overlaid with faint 
purple, imparting a beautiful luster. 
ANOTHER NEW ‘‘ECKFORD."’ 
One of the six grand Novelties, de- 
described on page 86 of BURPEE’s 
FarM ANNUAL, of which American 
seed is now oje red Sor the first time. 
Be Note.—Our seed of Eckford's 
two NEW Novelties is grown from 
original sealed packets bought direct from 
Henry Eckford last season at the retail 
price of 2s. 6d. per packet of twenty seeds. 
NEW AMERICAN SEEDLINGS. 
This new strain contains some beautiful 
new colors, and has been much admired 
ee ty thes in Europe and America. 
/2 5 Ct — all the above,—Seven Superb New Sweet Peas, 
Ss. each in a separate retail packet, true to name as described, 
and mailed, postpaid, to any address in the United States or Mexico. 
Se In the envelope containing each collection we enclose a new 
yrinted leaflet, giving both Henry Eckrorp’s and the Rev. W. T. 
ivuTcutns’ instructions on How TO GROW THE FINEST SWEET PEas. 


we will mail two collections as above, and give 
For 50 Cts. PREE one half-size packet (price 15 cts.) of the 
wonderful New Dwarf Sweet Pea,—Burpee’s PINK Cupid. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & 


























“me MILLION 


FOR ONE DOLLAR Y°¢ ¥il! mail ALL THE SEEDS 


advertised on this page, and if you 
mention ** Success,” will give FREE as Extra Premiums one full-size packet 
each of both the wonderful new Dwarf Sweet Pea, Burpee’s PINK Cupid, and 
the magnificent new giant Pansy, President McKinley. 
be In all, this unequaled offer gives 36 packets for $1.00, which, if pur- 
chased separately, even at our low prices for 1298, would cost $3.65. We guar- 
antee that every purchaser will be more than pleased with this unusual offer, — 
otherwise, the seeds can be returned and we will promptly refund the $1.00. 


Five Fine Nasturtiums for 25 Cts. 


To get their full beauty Nasturtiums should be 
planted freely. This collection gives more than two 
yunces of the seed. It contains one full-sized packet 
each of the beautiful new climbing HYBRIDS 
OF MADAM GUNTER, —see illustration ;—our 
own unequalled and most gorgeous new TOM 
THUMB NASTURTIUMS ;—one-half ounce of 
other beautiful — TOM THUMB NAS- 
TURTIUMS; and one o pe the popul: ur TALL 
NASTU RTIU MS MIXED; one-half ounce of our 

wn superb FORDHOOK FAVORITE MIX- 
TL RE OF CLIMBING NASTURTIUMS. 

In the large envelope containing each collection 
we enclose a new circular giving complete direc- 
tions for culture. 


Five Fine PANSIES for 25 Cts. 


This new Collection contains one packet each of 
the largest tlo wering BURPEE’S DEFIANCE 
MIXED, an unequaled strain of giant show and 
fancy varieties:—SPECTABILIS, a new strain 
from Germany, each flower having a narrow 
margin of either golden yellow or silver 
PROVED PEACOCK, a lovely ultra-marine blue 
with beautiful iridescent blending of shades ;— 
EMPEROR FREDERICK, a velvety-brown 
golden-yellow, and the showy METEOR. In all 
more than four hundred seeds of the finest Pansies 
for 25 ets. With each collection we send our cir- 
cular ‘‘ How to Grow the Largestand Finest Pansies.” 


> For 50 Cts. any Two 


ollections and one half-size packet of 
either the wonderful new Dwarf Sweet Pea, 
Burpee’s PINK Cupid, or the magnificent 


New Giant Pansy,— 


President McKinley 


e Illustration. ) 




























= 
« 
This distinct new Pansy is remarkable y 


both for the lovely color and perfect form 
of its gigantie flowers. The ground color 


is a deep golden-yellow, while each petal 
has a large blotch of rich, dark violet, 
leaving a clearly-defined broad edging 
of “pure gold.” It comes absolutely true 
from seed. The plants are of compact 
growth and produce the gigantic circular 
flowers continuously and abundantly. 
Per pkt. 25cts.; 5 pkts. for $1 OO. Half- 


size packet 15 cts.; 2 for 25 cts, 


For ONE DORLAR 


you can select ANY FIVE Collections 
and also a full-size packet (price 25 cts.) 
of BOTH Presipent MCKINLEY Pansy 
and the wonderful new dwarf Sweet 
Pea,—BURPEE’S Pink Cupip, provided 
you order direct from this advertisement 
and mention this magazine,— “ SuccEss.” 


Order TO-DAY ! and ask for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL For 1898 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
Mailed FREE to Planters Everywhere. 


A handsome book of 144 pages. All about the 
BEST SEEDS that Grow. The illustrations are 
true to Nature, and the descriptions written at 
FoRDHOOK FARM, where we conduct the most ex- 
tensive trial grounds in America, 


Novelties for 1898. 


Never before have so many First-class Novel- 
ties been introduced in any year. 
Besides the long-keeping 


In VEGETABLES. 4 AUSTRALIAN Brown 


ONION, we introduce THR EE New TomMators, each 
of distinet character, the GOLDEN EAGLE MELON, 
anew Perrer from Japan, an unique new Ameri- 
can Lettucr, and offer the wonderful extra early 
wrinkled GRAbUs Pras at a moderate price. 
Besides BuRPEE’S PINK 

In FLOWERS. Cupip, which is sold in our 
original sealed packets all over the world, we intro- 
duce E1gut oTHER NEW SWEET PEAS, which can 
be had only direct from us. Among other Exclusive 
Novelties we would mention the WHITE DEFIANC! 
Ba tsaM, giant-flowered SUNLIGHT and MOONLIGHT 
NaASTURTIUMS, and the beautiful new PRESIDENT 
McKINLEY Pansy, as of surpassing merit. 

Besides the usual Novelties, we 
In PLANTS. have two of our own exclusive 
introduction. These are the beautiful Dwarr 
GLoriosa CANNA and the free-flowering BURBANK 
Rosk—the best of seventy-five thousand raised by 
the world-famous ‘ W1izaARD OF HORTICULTURE,’ 


To Keep Abreast of the Times 
all who garden, either for pleasure or profit, 
should read BURPEE'S FA ARM ANNUAL, 
which is brighter and better than ever before. 
WRITE TO-DAY! and receive a copy FREE. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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